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The most successful elementary music program today! 


New Music Horizons 


by McConathy, Morgan, Mursell, Bartholomew, Bray, Miessner, and Birge 


The five-fold program of music activities that includes singing, dancing, 


playing, listening and creating for Grades One through Six 


Newest additions to the program: 


Acc Ompaniments ind Interpretation 


ror the teacher: 


Grade I] Grade 1\ 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS is based on the philosophy 
of music education so forcefully expressed in 
V1, le dil Pe VICaAH \chools 
by Jarzes L. Mursell 


A professional book that every music teacher should know 


Silver Burdett Company 
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ROUSING MARCHES FOR YOUR “BIG PARADES”... 






—COMPLETE SHEET MUSIC SERVICE! 


a farsighted band directors instinctively turn to Lyon & Healy when assembling 
program material for parades and concerts. For Lyon & Healy’s fabulous collection of every- 
thing known in Sheet Music and Musical Literature offers a wealth of material for beginner, 
advanced student and artist . . . stirring marches and fanfares, intricate parade and marching 


maneuvers ... 


books on every musical subject. 


music for every instrument, every voice—in arrangement or ensemble... 


Music from catalogues of all leading publishers 


INSTRUMENTAL 
Holiday Moods—Verrall............ $2.50 
Intermezzo, Grieg-Cheyette..Full Band 3.25 
Sym. Band 4.50 
Kentucky Mountain Running Set— 
Greeri-Revelli.......0000. Full Band 3.00 
Sym. Band 5.00 
Fiddle Faddle—Anderson....... Set A 4.00 
Set B 5.50 
: SetC 7.00 
Sleigh Ride—Anderson......... Set A 3.50 
Set B 5.00 
P SetC 6.50 
Siboney—arranged for school orches- 
tra by Merle Isaac........... Small 1.00 
Full 1.50 
Processional March—Cailliet. . Full 2.00 
Boosey & Hawkes Music for 
String Instruments—Selected 
by Ralph Rush.............. Piano 1.50 
Parts .75 
We Want Music............... Piano 1.25 
Parts -60 


Mdls Concertmaster Orchestra 


rrr re Piano 1.25 
Parts .60 

Ability Orchestra Folio— ’ 
Arranged by Isaac........... Piano 1.00 
Pait i 50 


Symphonic String Course— 
Arranged by Maddy......... 
semen Conductor score with Piano 2.00 
Parts 1.00 
Fiddling for Fun—For Quartette 
or Four Part String Ensemble— 
Gordon..Complete score and Parts 2.75 
Score 1.50 
Separate String Parts .60 


VOCAL 
Ef I Had A Ribbon Bow, (SA)—Niles .15 
Road Is Calling, The, (SA)— 


I, Sc cccccnebanssawades 15 
A Springtime Day, (SSA), DeLamarter .16 
May Rain, (SSA) —DeLamarter........ -15 


When It’s Apple Blossom Time In 
seveennadly, (SSA)—Mellor,Gifford & 


Sunrise And Moonlight, (SSA)—Diggle 
The Journey Onwards, (SSA)— 
CIs 60.0 9:4.060560094064545000 
Rosebud In June, A, (SSAA)—Bell... 
Spring Is Nigh, (SATB)—Malizeff. .. 
An Old Spring Madrigal, (SATB)— 


Neopolitan Nights, (SATB)— 
SGC CF n055800esdseaceces 
Journeying, (SATB)—Larson........ 
In An Old Dutch Garden, (SATB)— 
Gc cnncadvecaknishediaasinasés 
Captain Kemble Of Boston Town, 
{SATB) PPD. c0kseéaascene te 
Stars Of The Summer Night, (TTBB)— 


Lotus Flower, The, (TTBB)—Dancan. 
The Garden Of Jamshyd, (TTBB)— - 

PE ccticvknacobunébeaesbuaee 
Fishing, (TTBB)—Dwuncan........... 
Wanderlust, (TTBB)—Grant........ 
I Saw A Star Tonight, (TTBB), Stickles 


SAVE TIME ... SAVE MONEY ... with Lyon & Healy's complete 


Sheet Music Service by experienced music authorities . . . Lyon & Healy: 
Akron, Ann Arbor, Cleveland, Columbus, Davenport, Dayton, Evanston, Oak Park, Omaha, St. Paul 
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cA new low priced quality 
WURLITZER ORGAN . 








You can recommend it with assurance for small 
churches and chapels 


@ The next time you, as a music authority in your community, 
are asked to recommend an organ for a small church or chapel, 
bear the new Wurlitzer Electronic Organ Series 6 in mind. 
It’s the lowest priced quality organ on the market yet, despite 
its price, it offers the same built-in quality, the same tone pro- 
ducing system utilizing wind-blown free reeds, the same rich 
natural tones and ireedom from explosive attack that distinguish 
larger Wurlitzer Organs costing three to four times more. 
This new Wurlitzer Organ Series 6 features a divided key- 
board with an 8’ Diapason, 8’ Dulciana and two brilliant 
members of the string family, the 4’ Violina and 4’ Dulcet in 
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each division. Solo or accompaniment voices may be played 
simultaneously to accomplish interesting two manual effects. 

It offers a Tremulant, an instantaneous foot-operated Swell 
Expression Control, a self-contained speaker with ample volume 
to fill any edifice, a Full Organ tablet that brings all bass and 
treble stops into play at once. 

We urge you yourself to see and hear the new Wurlitzer 
Series 6 at your Wurlitzer Dealer’s. Your own ears and eyes 
will tell you that, despite its low price, this is a quality organ 
worthy of your recommendation for any small church or chapel. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Organ Division, N. Tonawanda,N.Y. 


WURLITZER - Builders of fine organs for 39 years 
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HOOD-SCHULTZ 


Learning Music 
through Rhythm 


An outstanding new book for teachers, presenting the fundamentals of 
musical development through feeling responses. It furnishes a well-defined 
plan for the child’s musical growth. 


Here the child is taught to respond directly to the basic rhythmic values of 
music. He hears and feels the notes, measures, and phrases before he learns 
the written symbols. In this way an instinctive aural and physical response 
become a part of the child’s awareness of music. By the time symbols are 
introduced, the child will be able to look at notes of various kinds and will 
be able to sing or play them in correct rhythm because he can feel the move- 
ment of the notes. 


Learning Music through Rhythm helps the child to develop a total musical 
response—physical, aural, and visual. He is given an innate sénse of the 
quality and implications of music and receives invaluable training in listen- 
ing intelligently and with concentration. 











Full directions for teaching each procedure, a wealth of activities, an 
abundance of helpful song material are furnished. 














MURSELL 
Education for 


Musical Growth 


This new professional book is a culturally and intellectually significant 
treatment of the problems of teaching music. It advocates a developmental 
pattern of music education and a co-ordinated teaching program which 
will insure continuous growth in musical knowledge. 


The emphasis is placed throughout on the essence of music. The teaching 
program emphasizes tonal design, musical and expressive values, tonal 
—. direct tonal perception, and imagery rather than notational sym- 

ls, facile technique, and theoretical rules alone. This creates a learning 
sequence that moves from the concrete to the abstract in a logical manner. 


The developmental approach in music education provides a constructive 
answer to many of the practical problems of music education—the teaching 
of note reading and the score, the teaching of technique and theory, the 
organization of general music, the selection of educative experiences and 
activities in music, the planning of a vital curricular sequence, the co- 
ordination of staff action. 


Education for Musical Growth suggests a flexible school program begin- 


ning in nursery school or kindergarten and continued through elementary 
school and the secondary school into college. 
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WTHERN 


4\NNING CONFERENCE 


Planning for 


Nineteen Forty-nine 


THESE pictures show two of the six groups, which, typify- 
ing the spirit, custom and name of the organization, were 
assembled during the late summer and early fall of 1948 
at the call of the presidents of the Divisions of the Music 
Educators National Conference. The purposes of the 
meetings were to discuss and develop plans (a) for the 1949 
conventions, (b) for the continuing activities of the or- 
ganization, particularly those related to the long-range Ad- 
vancement Program, and (c) for extension and correlation 
of the activities at all levels, state-division-national. Per- 
sonnel of the planning groups included, besides the Division 
officers, the presidents of the affiliated State Music Educa- 
tors Associations, Division and State chairmen of Special 
Projects and Curriculum Committees, National chairmen re- 
siding in the areas, and other leaders. 

Besides laying the groundwork for the 1949 convention 
programs, preliminary announcements of which have long 
since been released through the mail and otherwise, the meet- 
ings provided significant values for the leadership currently 
responsible for the affairs of the MENC and affiliated asso- 
ciations. The discussions of each group covered every phase 








and level of music education, and resulted in the crystallizing 
of ideas and projection of plans which will reach to every 
quarter of the country and to every music educator. 


At the top of this page is shown the Southern group, which 
convened at the Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, September 
19-20, 1948, with Southern Division President Paul W. Mathews 
presiding. The 1949 Southern Convention will be held in Tampa, 
Florida. Dr. Albert Geiger, Directing Supervisor of the Tampa 
Public Schools, is general chairman of the Convention Committee. 
Directing Chairman is Gerald F. Wilson, principal of Ybor School. 
Florida Music Educators Association will participate as co-host 
with Tampa Public Schools and Chamber of Commerce. 

Pictured below is the Eastern group, which, with President 
Hummel Fishburn presiding, met for two days (September 17-19), 
at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. The 1949 Eastern Con- 
vention will be held in Baltimore, Maryland. Dr. William H. 
Lemmel, Superintendent of Public Instruction, is general chair- 
man of the Convention Committee; Kenneth Hjelmervik, Director 
of Music Education, :is vice-chairman, and Dr. J. Carey Taylor, 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of Secondary Schools, is di- 
recting chairman. 

On succeeding pages will be found pictures of the four other 
MENC “Planning for 1949” groups which represent California- 
Western, Northwest, North Central, and Southwestern Divisions. 
(See pages 8, 20, 28, 62.) 
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The Written Language of 


Music 


MARION FLAGG 


E STILL HEAR teachers ask, “When do you teach 
W sight reading? How much time do you devote 

to it?” It is indeed no dead letter subject to 
the teacher who is conscientiously concerned with the 
musical growth of those she teaches. 

Professor Dykema brings us face to face’ with a 
prevailing uncertainty as to what should be done about 
music reading. Another writer who is constantly visit- 
ing classrooms says, “While standards are definitely 
improving, I am impressed with the number of systems 
where a good reading ability was once established but 
now has to be built up again.” A hundred years ago we 
made a good beginning on that job, a job which went 
well indeed until modern technology and philosophy 
began to open up a vastly broadened and enriched music 
program. Reading ceased to be a primary aim resulting 
in an “almost total absorption” of time and effort, and 
was largely crowded out by default when not by in- 
tention. 

The approaches toward reading characteristics of 
these two periods are well contrasted in Mr. Dykema’s 
article. On the one hand, we see the development of 
sight reading for the sake of the discipline and skill 
involved, as an end in itself. On the other, music read- 
ing is seen as an additional means of enriching a broad- 
ened program of musical activities: “the formal, the 
predetermined, the dictated ends sought, in comparison 
with the correlated, the informal, the experimental, and 
the creative outcomes desired.” 

Is it possible that neither of these alternatives reveals 
the essential nature of the problem, and hence fails to 
clear the way to a solution in terms of present educa- 
tional thought ? 

Let us go back to our opening paragraph for our clue. 
We are concerned, we say, with providing for the 
growth and development of those we teach, through 
music. What does the new concern about education 
through growth and development imply? Olson, in five 
articles in the NEA Journal,? develops the concept of 
studying the organismic, or total, development of a given 
child as a means of understanding him and meeting his 
needs. Mursell makes application of the principle in 
his article on “Growth Gradient”*® and more completely 





‘Dykema, Peter W. “‘Some my ot oe About Music Reading,"’ 


Music Educators Journal, 
*Olson, Willard C. “How Children Grow,” NEA Journal, 
October, 1947; 


“Experiences for et he Song Journal, 
. a b ing nth _ 
osophy 


THIS article is an extension of the music reading 
discussion initiated by Peter W. Dykema in the Sep- 
tember-October issue of the Music Educators Journal. 
The Editorial Board asked a group of music edu- 
cators to comment on the article, suggesting such dis- 
cussion topics as: difficulty of developing essential 
reading skills; changes or readjustments i in the music 
education program which would improve music read- 
ing ability; anecdotes, experiences or experiments 
which may prove helpful to other teachers in strength- 
ening their music reading programs. Several replies 
have been received and will be published in subse- 
quent issues of the Journal. 


in his book, “Education Through Musical Growth.”* 

Two quotations suggest the implications of the bio- 
logical point of view. While taken from slightly differ- 
ent areas of experience, those of singing and speech, 
the principle involved is basic to all learning, if this 
approach to education is valid. 

(1) The science of biology has- contributed to the building 
of a new approach to music teaching. This new biological 
viewpoint has shifted the emphasis from “what do we 
teach?” to “how do we learn?” Biology teaches us that 
growing and learning, in the widest sense, are one and the 
same process. We learn in the order in which we grow. 
We learn from biology that structure and function are in- 
separable, When a structure exists, it functions in terms of 
its adequacy. We also learn from biology that life is an 
emergent process which begins with primitive slower struc- 
tures and functions, out of which “fragment” later, faster 
and more specific structures and functions. This unfolding 
process continues until the most specific activity in life, 
the function of the human cortex, is reached. Thus, the 
mind functions only in terms of the adequacy of all the 
tissues which emerge into it.5 

(2) Speech is the product of the entire body functioning 
simultaneously and harmoniously. Each part of the whole 
must depend for its perfection on all parts developed before 
it, and all depend upon the nutrition (in the broadest sense) 
of the whole.® 


Dimly, then, we begin to understand that growth 
which involves the total development of the child is an 
emergent process: out of simple, undifferentiated re- 
sponses to experiences which arise within the conscious- 
ness of the individual and further impinge upon him 
from the life around him, there is seen a process of 
increasing differentiation and branching out with greater 
grasp of detail and precision in dealing with meaningful 
relationships, and finally a need for definition and sym- 
bolization in written form, by which these emerging 
learnings may be brought under control and used as 
tools for independent self-teaching. 

Musical learning, likewise, is seen to be an emergent 
process, from simple, undifferentiated musical responses — 
to ever more specific, more detailed and meaningful 
inter-relationships. The process of musical learning, 
then, inevitably and by virtue of its functioning out 
of its own significant structure, is not complete until 
its “constituent elements,” as Mursell calls them, are 
focused, summarized, and defined, in the symbols of the 
written language of notation. 

The written language of music takes on meaning as it 
emerges out of the functioning of all its contributory 





*Mursell, me L. Education an Musical Growth, Ginn & Co., 1948. 
on Viola G. “The Concept of Emerging Voice,”” Education, March, 


_ Hattie Bell, and Muyskens, John H. “Unto the Third and Fourth 
Generations,” Journal of Home Economics, April, 1948. 
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experiences. It is not a knowledge or skill to acquire 
because to have it is to be musically literate; nor is it 
merely one more enriching activity. It is rather an es- 
sential stage of evolution in the individual’s musical 
growth, without which he may never move beyond the 
level of mere activity into the level of awareness and 
self-directing power. ‘ 

It is true that specific music symbols depend for their 
meaning on broad levels of experience which had their 
beginnings early in the child’s musical life. For our 
purpose, here, however, let us consider the relation of 
the symbol to the experiences which contribute directly 
to its meaningfulness. Let us direct our attention to 
the function which given items of notation serve as 
focal points in a total music development. 

Musical learnings take place essentially in the ability 
of the hearing ear to deal responsively and expressively 
with the sounding and going elements in living music. 
There are only these two elements (tone-in-time)—music 
sounds and it goes. As experience is added to joyous 
experience through the early stages of growth, child 
ears become familiar with a tone stream that shapes its 
contours more and more meaningfully, its energy flow 
more and more forcefully to characteristic body respons- 
es and feeling states. 

Finally, a clarity of understanding emerges which 
results in a sense of definition and crystallization, nat- 
urally calling for symbols. These symbols, in turn, 
stand for orderly and organized classification of experi- 
ences and become tools for independent use. It is thus 
that the written language evolves. 

There are two points of departure for our study of 
the specific elements of notation. One is the develop- 
mental significance of each item in the order of its ap- 
pearance on the printed page: the staff, G clef, key 
sign, measure sign, notes designating pitch and rhythm, 
and soon. The other is the order in which symbols take 
on meaning for the child, which is a very different 
order, and one which we know less about. 

By developmental significance of items in order of ap- 
pearance we mean this: the staff comes first in the writ- 
ing of music. In the developing awareness of the 
learning child, whose early learning is first through his 


' ears and through them to his physical reactions, the staff 


is by no means first: it is little more than a pattern 
which carries the going picture of the musical stream. 
Then through developmental experiences provided for 
him, he becomes aware of five lines. Often he sees no 
spaces so has to have that concept made clear. And 
“line, space, line; first line, first space, second line,” 
etc., means little to him until he has had ample ex- 
periences with melodies that feel up or down in his 
throat, or in the teacher’s hand motions, or his, or in 
contour lines and note levels drawn on the board. That 
is, the staff with its unrevealing name has no meaning 
for him until many experiences have accumulated to 
put meaning into it. When will the moment come when 
he will know the staff—what it consists of, what its 
name is, and the function it serves of measuring more 
exactly the tonal relationships his ear has dealt with? 
That question can be answered only in terms of an un- 
folding understanding through developmental experi- 
ences designed to contribute to clarity of meaning. 
Similarly, we can study the developmental significance 
of the G clef. As anything more than a cabalistic 
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sign, directly and mechanistically taught, the G clef 
has little meaning until its correspondence in tone and 
ear with a voice center G anda piano center G give reason 
for its being realized to be a key to the location of letter 
names. The evolution from the original Gothic G to the 
present staff symbol means little for a much longer time. 
This does not mean that the G, F, or C clefs will not be 
used and named. They will be used, and always named, 
and their meaning made clear when it arises out of a 
background of developmental experiences. 

When should key signs be learned? If taught mech- 
anistically as signs in themselves, they can be taught 
any time. A parrot can repeat almost anything he is 
drilled into saying. If, however, they are to be under- 
stood through the developmental process, they will be 
learned when they are the realization or objectification 
of something already known. Stages in this develop- 
ment are the recognition that different songs have their 
own home tone, key center, or key tone, on different 
staff degrees. Children are shown repeatedly that it 
is the key sign that tells the teacher where to start the 
tune. (And they very easily learn to associate the pitch 
of the beginning tone in their ear and voice, if given 
practice; they can pitch the first tone of a song in 
the third grade, from its position on the staff, after 
a little experimentation.) Important in the developing 
concept of key signatures is the ear-grasp of a true 
major scale which comes after attending to scale-groups 
in many songs, and to songs containing the complete 
scale; the child sings a true scale, and checks himself 
and others for accuracy, especially on four and seven. He 
builds scales at the piano, choosing the black keys nec- 
essary to satisfy his ear demand. He has long played 
his simple tunes from different keys. 

When do we require that key signs be mastered? 
When the ear-grasp of tonality demands the black 
keys, sharps or flats (and the decision as to whether 
or not they shall be called sharps or flats depends 
upon its own directed understanding). Then the 
key sign can be deduced from the scale, written be- 
fore it, and its function clearly seen. When this process 
has brought about genuine understanding, memorization 
is easy and rapid and the resulting mastery gives tools 
for ready use. 

What of the measure sign? Must grasp of that go 
through a similar “round about” process? Answer the 
question for yourself in the light of our developmental 
principle. Shall we teach it as a toneless, mental exer- 
cise, or even as a fraction, which it never is? Or shall 
we provide opportunity for the child to sense and ex- 
press, through voice and body, rhythmic responses at 
first entirely free from any guidance other than that 
which musical responsiveness itself offers? Simple body 
movements arise out of music suitable for walking, run- 
ning, skipping, marching in two’s, swaying and swinging 
by three’s, and out of these is laid the foundation needed. 
After ample experience in these characteristic rhythmi- 
cal elements, each may naturally find its culmination in 
the respective symbol until gradually the rhythmic struc- 
ture focuses and the measure sign becomes the organ- 
izing result of recognized rhythmical structure rather 
than an initiating cause. 


Names for signs should be correctly used from the 
beginning. When we write one, we name it. Few of 
these names of themselves reveal their function; that 
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must be established by association. Note patterns need 
to be recognized for their characteristic quality, so at the 
first, the quarter note is a walking note, the two eighth 
notes are a running pattern, the dotted eighth and six- 
teenth, the skipping pattern. The arithmetical names 
must be learned, but the continual struggle of dealing 
with them arithmetically is eliminated if they are used as 
patterns of beat feeling, expressed through some neutral 
syllable such as “pum” or by the accompanying words. 
“Let us read the rhythm” means saying the words or a 
neutral syllable in exact rhythm patterns. 

Names for tones are important, not as embodiments of 
separate pitches, but as tools by which to define and 
clarify relationships. Scale numbers are the most use- 
ful tools since they embody relationships from their 
first use. Syllable names are important historically and 
can be made useful tools if kept subject to relationships 
rather than if used to identify separate pitches ; it is not 
“do” and “mi” sung one after the other that makes 
the third beautiful but a do-mi-ness felt as an entity 
and a quality that always speaks as “a third.” Letter 
names are essential by the time key signs begin to func- 
tion, and will probably be taught earlier by piano pupils 
in the class. Scale names, “tonic,” “dominant,” etc., 
also come into the awareness of students working with 
harmonic values. 

This is enough to show us that the staff we musicians 
rely on as our means of intercommunication is a highly 
complex system of disparate signs, varying in the de- 
gree of connection with the tonal stream, and in organ- 
izing significance. The approach which seems to hold 
promise for our teaching is not to start teaching nota- 
tion item by item, but rather to study the child’s growth 
in order to see how meaning emerges out of his experi- 
ences with music, and how that understanding can be 
provided for and capitalized on. What, then, are the de- 
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velopmental aspects of music reading as seen in the 
emerging consciousness of the learner? What can we 
expect to see happening in the different levels of musical 
growth ? 

In the first year of group activities we see children 
aware of the ongoing tonal stream; they sing with the 
flowing contour of melody; they sing high, sing low; 
sing up, sing down, repeat the same tone: they differ- 
entiate the going of the stream into identifying pitches 
which go by step, by skip. Their music goes and they 
go with it, walking, running, skipping, marching, gallop- 
ing, swaying, swinging, rocking, swooping, and turning 
like an airplane. 

They see music in their favorite books. As their own 
original song is written on the board, the signs are 
named as they are written; they sing the words in 
rhythm, “helping the teacher” as she writes them in 
rhythm, they sing again to help her put the notes in the 
right place, the bars, etc., always written in rhythm. 
They distinguish clearly between music which walks 
and that which runs, and gradually build up a suffi- 
ciently clear ear (and body) discrimination so that the 
walking notes, the running notes, etc., each appearing 
in their turn naturally become eye cues for the cor- 
responding voice or body expression. 

Through rich experience these activities bring chil- 
dren late in their second year to a stage of development 
where they are ready and eager for music books for 
themselves. Before they can deal successfully with 
the new problems which music books present, they must 
be able to read language on their level, otherwise the 
syllabizing of words and the need to travel from the end 
of a line to the words below the next staff cannot be 
dealt with successfully. Also, they should be able to 
find pages. At first they attend to words only, but grad- 
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Appreciation 


HOWARD D. McKINNEY 


tion has been faced with a choice between two gen- 

eral ideals: those of developing and educating our 
leaders, experts and more or less professional people at 
the expense of raising the general educational level of 
the people; or, on the other hand, extending the privi- 
leges of a general education to everyone capable of re- 
ceiving them at the possible expense of the few most 
qualified to receive such training and benefit by it. That 
our choice of the second of these ideals, a choice based 
upon the principle that the success of a democratic gov- 
ernment depends upon the development of the general 
understanding of its people, is fraught with danger has 
been recognized by many educators. Three quarters of 
a century ago the French historian, Ernest Renan, writ- 
ing of expansion of higher education in the United 
States, made the pertinent observation that “countries 
which, like the United States, have set up considerable 
popular instruction without any serious higher educa- 
tion, will have to expiate their error by their intellectual 
mediocrity, the vulgarity of their manners, their super- 
ficial spirit, their failure in general intelligence.” And 
many an English observer of our American scene has 
expressed, in even less polite, if more specific terms, his 
doubts about the wisdom of our policy of extending the 
benefits of higher education to an ever-increasing pro- 
portion of our population. 

Nevertheless, whatever our personal opinions may 
be regarding the wisdom of such a choice, we are, as 
a nation, more than ever committed to the extension of 
popular education as is evidenced by the recent report 
of the President’s Committee on Higher Education. 
The majority of Americans, educators and laymen alike, 
in the words of a well-known educator, Earl McGrath, 
Dean of the College of Arts, Iowa State University, 
have “fewer misgivings about the danger of trying to 
make race horses out of burros by extending educational 
opportunities than they have about the danger of making 
burros out of potential race horses by denying such oppor- 
tunities to a large percentage of American youth.” Our 
people are beginning to realize that our system of higher 
education, patterned originally after European (es- 
pecially German) methods, and based upon a social 
Philosophy that is alien to our political convictions, has 
failed to cater to the peculiar needs and fill the particu- 
lar gaps that exist in their educational background. 
Again, to use the words of the educator just quoted, we 
are suddenly aware that in the United States, higher 
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education has been too much shaped by the needs of 
the specialists—those who in an aristocratic society 
would be the members of the professional and the 
directive classes. It has been designed to serve and 
perpetuate a static society in which a social and edu- 
cational elite direct the destinies of the nation and the 
lives of the individuals who make it up. To perform 
the functions of government and to render the profes- 
sional services required, a highly specialized training is 
needed ; this the universities and colleges have been sup- 
plying for a small and constant percentage of the pop- 
ulation. 

American education has, in a word, adopted the 
aristocratic European model. Though this has under- 
gone some democratic modifications in the sense that 
some members of lower-class families have been ad- 
mitted to the magic circle, the curriculum in our institu- 
tions of higher learning continues to be directed towards 
the needs of the future specialist and professional man. 
And it has largely neglected to supply the broad edu- 
cational experience necessary for the common activities 
of life. Suddenly, in the midst of a world upheaval, 
when the destiny of the world depends to such a large 
extent upon this country and its common people, we 
find ourselves terribly aware of this lack of proper 
educational preparation for understanding ourselves, 
our place in the world and our potential needs for the 
future. And there has suddenly developed a haste to 
transform our educational systems by introducing into 
them subjects of a more general nature in an attempt to 
repair the deficiencies which have been, at least in part, 
at the basis of the present difficulties besetting the 
world. Although, as yet, this philosophy of the need 
for a more general education has not influenced to any 
large degree the policies and practices of American col- 
leges and universities, it has helped to produce the pres- 
ent confusion of purpose and uncertainty of ideals 
which we have already described. Our whole system of 
education is at the moment in the process or reassess- 
ment and revaluation and, if the procedure has not come: 
too late, there is hope that such reassessment and revalu- 
ation may be of material value in enabling this country 
to find and fill its proper role in the world. 

Added to this confusion of academic procedure and 
revolt against academic traditions, there has been, too,. 
a strong development of the ideal of vocational training’ 
as a necessary, if not predominant, feature of American 
education. The American youth goes to school and later: 
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to college principally to fit himself for a job, to pull him- 
self up the social ladder so that he may be able to oc~ 
cupy a better position in the world and earn more money 
for himself in later life. In such a vocational training, 
any helps that he may receive in learning—how to live, 
what his duties are to society or how he may contribute 
the most to the development of his time—are purely 
fortuitous and are accepted as sort of by-products of 
the training process. They are merely secondary and 
are not considered important. 

All this has had enormous influence in shaping a 
program for introducing the study of the arts into the 
system of American education. In the first place, art 
is, for the average American, a disturbing word. It 
has meant to him in the past something elaborate and 
fussy, something that had no connection with everyday 
life, that had been produced by impractical individuals 
and acquired by rich and powerful people in order that 
they may seem more magnificent and cultured. Or it 
was something out of the past that had been collected 
and preserved in museums where the people could go 
and see it and be educated. Or it had suggested the 
queer and mysterious conceits of individuals who de- 
light in being as much out-of-this-world as possible 
and who do not care very much whether they are under- 
stood or not. 

Even today it is hardly realized by the average per- 
son in this country that art is an essential part of living 
and not a mysterious activity that can be understood 
by only a few—that it has a daily impact on the lives 
of everyone and should form an integral and significant 
part of life. Or that it is a field of human activity in 
which men use their talents and abilities to communicate 
to their fellows the meaning of the experiences through 
which they have lived. And that these artists are thus 
able to transform the common materials of life which they 
find about them—words, sounds, colors—into something 
which makes for better living and a better world in 
general. Most of our average Americans, moreover, have 
not been aware that the arts are activities, not peculiar 
to our time and place, but essential factors in man’s ex- 


istence from the earliest times and through them, more. 


than through any other of his activities, man has been 
able to bring some sense of order and some shade of 
meaning into the world in which he lives. 

So it is natural when it began to be realized that the 
arts—literature, painting, music—should have an essen- 
tial place in a person’s educational scheme, that their 
first introduction came through practical means: pupils 
were taught to write, paint, sing and play. Serious in- 
struction was limited largely to those who possessed 
particular talents. Perhaps the earliest introduction of 
music into the public schools came through the efforts 
of Lowell Mason, who started choral singing in the 
schools of Boston. Most of the early work was done 
in the associated conservatories which trained profes- 
sional singers, players and composers. Or, paralleling 
the trends in other departments as we have briefly 
outlined them, the study of music was considered suit- 
able only when it was treated as an academic subject. 
Courses in what we have come to call musicology (the 
study of music as a scholarly pursuit) or mental dis- 
cipline courses in theory and aesthetics, developed along 
lines similar to those in courses of mathematics or phi- 
losophy. Although I have mentioned music as represen- 
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tative of the arts, similar trends were followed when the 
study of other arts was introduced into the American 
system of higher education. 

Not until recently, in all these rather fragmentary 
and sporadic efforts to integrate the arts into a system 
of American education, has there been an attempt to 
face realities and to determine what the needs are that 
should be met; whether there are peculiar and vital 
deficiencies in our particular setup that could and should 
be remedied by the study in schools of literature, paint- 
ing, architecture and music—subjects which it has be- 
come fashionable to include in the humanities because 
they are so definitely concerned with the welfare of 
mankind. Is there any aspect of living in this country 
which obviously and patently needs development today, 
when we pride ourselves in having the most advanced 
technical information and the greatest material riches 
that man has ever known? 

To ask such a question is to answer it immediately. 
Hanson Baldwin, the shrewd military expert of the 
New York Times does so very neatly in a recent popu- 
lar article on our proper role in world affairs. In this 
he states that it should not be necessary either to wage 
a preventive war against the Soviets or to embrace the 
world state of the visionary internationalists if we 
could learn to support a new kind of balance-of-power 
role in the world. But—and it is a big but—he won- 
ders whether this is possible because “Americans are 
such a materialistic people with a washing-machine 
culture. This leads us to indulge in all sorts of escape 
mechanisms, wishful thinking and ivory towers.” In 
most of the talks I have had with Europeans on this 
subject (they like to call it the prospective American 
invasion), the thing they dread about our increasing 
role in world affairs is not the superiority of our physi- 
cal or military power, which they do not fear, nor our 
rather overbearing sense of general superiority, which 
they put down to the exhuberant spirit of a new coun- 
try, hardly aware of its own strength. Rather do they 
dread the seemingly inevitable results of our low stand- 
ards of culture being imposed upon the rest of the 
world. In a word, they have judged us as a world 
power by what we have sent to them—our movies, our 
radio, our young men. And they are quite appalled by 
what they have seen. Moreover, the lack of judgment 
and mature taste is “scaring the daylights out of our 
friends in Europe and Asia,” as Baldwin puts it. For 
these deficiencies produce, in addition to a low state of 
cultural taste, a contradictory and unstable political mind. 
The plain truth is that these friends of ours don’t know 
if they can depend upon America. 

And so we come to the main points I would make in 
this paper: (1) The most pressing need of our system 
of American higher education at the present time, con- 
sidering the situation in which it finds itself and the 
obvious requirements it must fulfill, is the development 
of an adequate program of general education for the 
nation as a whole. This program would prepare our 
young people for the responsibilities of citizenship and, 
above all, give a broad intellectual experience on which 
to base the common actions of life. (2) One of the princi- 
pal tasks to which we as teachers of these subjects of 
general education in our American system should ad- 
dress ourselves is that of improving the judgment and 
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PHILIP GORDON 


school to teach American children how to per- 

form his music, that’s news! But it is more than 
news: it is a progressive step in education that possesses 
far-reaching implications for the future of music in this 
country. 

One day last spring! Norman Dello Joio drove down 
from Connecticut to give a New Jersey high school 
choir his ideas on the interpretation of “A Jubilant 
Song.” He found 125 keen, keyed-up young people, 
note-perfect in their music (which they sang entirely 
from memory), eager for the unique experience of re- 
ceiving the interpretation of a contemporary work 
directly from the composer himself. 


For all its novelty, this performance was not a totally 
new experience either to the composer or to the students. 
Mr. Dello Joio had already felt the exhilaration of 
working with the chorus of New York’s High School 
of Music and Art, for whom the song had been com- 
posed. And the Westfield High School Choir last year 
sang Randall Thompson’s deeply moving “Alleluiah” 
under the composer’s direction. In both instances the 
inspiring effect on the youthful singers was plainly 
visible, even to those not in the habit of observing the 
reaction of students. 


W HEN an American composer goes into a public 


The significance of this personal communication be- 
tween the creator of the music and the performers 
cannot be overestimated. This is the only generation of 
students that can learn the meaning of a piece of music 
directly from the man who created it. The next 
generation will have to depend on say-so, tradition, 
whatever can be gleaned from the inanimate notes on 
the printed page. Only today’s students can confer 
heart-to-heart with Thompson and Dello Joio. If edu- 
cation has anything to do with living experience, here 
indeed is education. 


Observing the response of the young generation to new 
music, some composers have realized that here is a vast 
public which they have missed. More and more music is 
now being written with an eye on high schools and col- 
leges. A catalog of such music would include: “A Holiday 
Song” and “Newsreel” by William Schuman; “A Jubi- 
lant Song” by Norman Dello Joio; “A Garden is a Love- 
some Thing” and “American Youth Concerto” by Marion 
Bauer ; “A Tooth for Paul Revere” by Elie Siegmeister ; 
“Folk Suite” by Morton Gould ; “Outdoor Overture” by 
Aaron Copland ; “Blow the Man Down” by Roy Harris; 
“Legende” by Paul Creston; “Out of the Cradle End- 
lessly Rocking” by Normand Lockwood; “Children’s 
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Suite” and “Paul Bunyan Suite” by William Bergsma ; 
and “Fuguing Tunes” by Henry Cowell.? 

The idea of writing to suit the needs of some par- 
ticular group is a good one. When composing was a 
trade, like carpentry, composers worked on specific jobs. 
To Handel, Bach, and Haydn, that was routine. Pur- 
cell wrote “Dido and Aeneas” for school girls; Holst 
composed a suite for the students of St. Paul’s School, 
where he taught. 

With composers teaching in colleges all over the coun- 
try, there is a reasonable expectation that a great body 
of musical literature will be created, taking its inception 
from the needs of the students with whom the com- 
posers are associated. It may turn out to be not merely 
a great body of literature but a body of great literature, 
for motivation can be a powerful spur to quality. There 
are such men as: Bacon at Syracuse; Piston at Har- 
vard; Porter, Hindemith, and Donovan at Yale; Moore, 
Lockwood, and Luening at Columbia; Thompson at 
Princeton; Harris at Colorado College; Sessions at 
California; Schuman, Jacobi, Wagenaar, and Bergsma 
at Juilliard; Hanson, Rogers, and White at Eastman.* 
Among works of importance, written by a composer 
for his own students to perform, first mention should be 
made of Randall Thompson’s stirring “Testament of 
Freedom,” composed for the male choir of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. In operatic form there is Roger Ses- 
sions’ one-act “Trial of Lucullus,” written for the stu- 
dents of the University of California. 

Should composers begin to produce voluminously with 
specific groups of student performers in mind, the re- 
sults will be salutary musically as well as educationally, 
and the constructive influences may be operative in both 
directions at the same time. 

When a work is composed“for a specific purpose, it is 
constantly being tested in‘a number of ways. The situa- 
tion becomes a laboratory. The music is liked and con- 
tinues to live, or it is not liked and is permitted to die. 
It may not be liked on first hearing. The appreciation 
of a work of art must grow; the understanding of new 
ideas must be given time to develop. That-is part of the 
educational process. It is also part of the judgment of 
time and experience. If a work is arid, if its emo- 
tions are synthetic and its workmanship poor, it is going 
to be a “flop” and a speedy one. 

Incidentally, composers writing for immediate con- 
sumption may learn again to take toward musical com- 
position the normal attitude of craftsmen, to whom skill 
and adaptability are essential equipment. Instead of try- 
ing to create a tour de force of virtuosity and clever- 
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WEEK-END 


HE Columbia Broadcasting System’s ”Week-End 
| wie Music,” planned as an intermission interlude 

in a symphonic broadcast, has engendered so much 
nation-wide enthusiasm that it is regarded by many as 
a high spot in the Sunday afternoon concerts of the 
New York Philharmonic (3:00 to 4:30 p.m. EST), 
sponsored by Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 
Each week-end, three high school students are selected 
to come to New York City, all expenses paid, for a 
round of concerts, opera, musical shows and interviews 
with stars of the music world, climaxed by the Sunday 
afternoon Philharmonic concert. 

The very process of selecting three talented high 
school musicians from thousands of nominees—with the 
resultant publicity—awakens general interest in the work 
of high school musicians and their teachers and, of 
course, also stimulates listener interest in the Philhar- 
monic broadcasts. Each invitation to audition for the 
broadcast is regarded as a distinct personal honor, and an 
actual selection becomes an event of proud triumph for 
the particular community represented. 

The MENC and other prominent music organizations 
cooperate with teachers and principals in the selection 
of the students, who are chosen on the basis of outstand- 
ing musical and scholastic ability—plus an interesting 
radio personality. The first guests had to be chosen 
directly, since nomination forms could not be returned 
in time for the first few broadcasts of the season. At 
the present time, however, nominations made by high 
school principals and music supervisors are coming to 
CBS in New York at the rate of 100 to 150 per day. 
Members of the final selection committee are chosen 
from the National Advisory Board of “Week-End With 
Music,” listed on page six of the November-December 
(1948) JourRNAL. Chairman of the group is former 
U. S. Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker, 
now chairman of the editorial board of Scholastic Maga- 
zines. Oliver Daniel, CBS music director, produces the 
“Week-End With Music” broadcasts. 

Many artists and managers are cooperating to present 
exciting and informative experiences for the students. 
Gladys Swarthout, Fritz Kreisler, Lauritz Melchoir, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Vladimir Horowitz, Francis Poulenc, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, Eleanor Steber, Isaac Stern, 
Jarmila Novotna and many others have entertained the 
youthful guests during the course of the “Week-Ends.” 
The schedule usually includes an opera, a Broadway 
musical, a rehearsal of the New York Philharmonic, a 
visit to the homes of prominent musicians, and a sight- 
seeing tour of New York. On Sunday the young people 
attend the Philharmonic broadcasts, during which they 
are interviewed by Deems Taylor. Readers may catch 
some of the suspense and excitement the “Week-End 
With Music” feature has brought to high schools by the 
following excerpts from a letter written by Sadie Raf- 
ferty, music director of Evanston (Illinois) Township 
High School, describing the auditioning of eight out- 
standing young musicians from her school. 

. . . Finally we heard from Miss Miller, educational director 


of WBBM, the Chicago CBS outlet. We were to be at the 
Chicago studios at 7:00 p.m. that very night. So the students 





with MUSIC 


wouldn’t have mike-fright, I was allowed to interview them. 
Each sat across the table from me with just an excellent “boom- 
mike” between us. If CBS and Standard of New Jersey could 
have seen the stars in their eyes as they talked, they would have 
been proud of the stimulus they had offered to these fine young 
people. When the eighth one had completed his recording and 
we had received the cut-off signal, we all just looked at each 
other, thinking “Now it is in the lap of the gods” — meaning 
the adjudicating board in New York who had to make the final 
decision. 

I was in my office on Monday, very briefly, but in that few 
minutes the phone rang. It was Miss Miller who said, “It’s 
Barbara Heaps. This Friday she will take a plane at noon, be 
in New York in the afternoon to start her Week-End With 
Music.” Miss Miller was as thrilled as I and she wanted me 
to have the great pleasure of telling Barbara. When I finally 
got Barbara on the phone that evening, she told me all about 
the trouble that she was having making a choice of colleges. 
I said, “Would a trip to New York help?” There was complete 
silence. I knew she was really stunned. Then came a little 
voice, “Oh, you can’t mean it. I’m not good enough.” It is 
impossible to even report the rest of the conversation because 
I] talked with her, her mother, her father, her sister, then all 
of them together, They were all so thrilled, so excited, and 
yet so humble. 


The next day, when the announcement was made to the others, 
there wasn’t even one unhappy expression. Everyone was 
excited because our school would be represented on the CBS 
“Week-End With Music.” Since Barbara had to go so soon, 
there were all sorts of offers to help. Announcements were 
made to every student and teacher in school. The school news- 
paper and the city news magazine gave excellent space to the 
honor which had come to our school . . . I am sure every 
radio receiving set in Evanston was tuned to the New York 
Philharmonic broadcast on CBS that Sunday afternoon. 


Barbara was most impressed with the terrific load on her 
shoulders as representative, not only of Evanston, but of the 
entire Midwest in New York! ... All this to happen to a 
seventeen-year-old girl. As they got into the taxi to go to 
the airport, Barbara said, “Oh, I do want to make all those grand 
people who were auditioned but who didn’t get to go proud of me. 
Do you think I can?” I did, and I do. I was proud of her, 
and I have been proud of all the students from all over the 
country who have participated in the Sunday programs. 


When she returned, Barbara arranged a party and it was 
a grand one. One of my presents from her was a complete 
diary of her Week-End With Music. Barbara has gained a 
new confidence, a new brilliance, and great humility from this 
experience. She has radiated all this to the many students with 
whom she has come in contact. Do you believe that CBS, the 
New York Philharmonic and the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey realize what they have done besides make an 
interesting intermission feature in a symphonic broadcast? 


—SapieE M. RAFFERTY 


{Note: At the time this article is going to press, the first ten ““Week-end 
With Music’’ features have brought thirty high school students to New York 
as guests of CBS, the New York Philharmonic, and the sponsor, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey. Some of these young people are pictured on these pages. At 
the left top, reading from left to right: Paula Schilt. Greenwich, Conn. ; 
Owen Kellum. Atlanta, Ga. and Barbara Heaps, Evanston, Ill., are given an 
impromptu recital by Gladys Swarthout. Middle left: Ervin Fennell, Du- 
Bois, Pa.; Carolyn Stanford, Chester, S. C.; Dorothy Jones, Shreveport, La. 
and Deems Taylor at the microphone table in Carnegie Hall. Bottom left: 
Marie Vesci, Philadelphia, Pa., Bill Wendt, Richmond, Va., John Singleton, 
Denver, Colo.; Jarmila Novotna at piano. On the right-hand page, from 
top to bottom: (1) Viadimi. Horowitz plays for Sonja Beyer, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Robert Taylor, Verona, N. J.; Julia Koestering, St. Louis, Mo. (2) 
At the microphone table: Joyce Ristine, Maple Falls. Wash. ; Thora Vervoren, 
West Green Bay, Wis.; Dorothy Ruddell, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Deems 
Taylor. (3) A 250-year-old Stradivarius violin is the center of attention. 
Left to right in the group: Paula Schilt, Greenwich, Conn.; Barbara Heaps, 
Evanston, Ill.; New Vor Philharmonic concertmaster: John Corigliano; Phil- 
harmonic conductor Dimitri Mitropoulos; Owen Kellum, Atlanta, Ga. (4) 
At bottom right: three ‘‘week-enders’’ are enjoying a visit at the home of 
Met Soprano Eleanor Steber. Left to right: Dorothy Jones, Shreveport, La. ; 
Ervin Fennell, DuBois, Pa. ; Miss Steber, and Carolyn Stanford, Chester, S. C. 
ther high school students who have appeared on the first ten broadcasts of 
“Week-end With Music’’ have been: Patricia Cunningham, Houston, Texas; 
Raymond Vunkannon, Memphis, Tenn.; Tod Pizzarello, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.; Georgiana Shaw, Wichita, Kans.; Arthur Kelley, Portland, Me.; 
Loralea Gray, Akron, Ohio; Malcolm Rucker, Louisville, Ky. ; Lowell Creitz, 
Chicago, Ill.; Robert Howe, Rutland, Vt.; Robert Swaney, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa; Ann Gibbens, Salem, Ore ; Nathalie Marshall, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Eugene Yoder, Winfield, Kans.; Richard Golbesky, Gary, Ind.; Nada Joy 
Gardner, Afton, Wyoming.]} 
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Memory 


RANZ LISZT, sensational pianist-composer, was credit- 

ed with creating a new vogue in the middle of the 

Nineteenth Century by dramatically casting his 
music from the rack and continuing his recital from 
memory. Today, performers and conductors every- 
where have accepted memorization as an assured means 
of better musical production. Music educators and 
psychologists, too, are acknowledging memorization as 
an important aspect of musical mastery. Memory work 
is no longer regarded merely as a stage technique or 
mental stunt but as a basic function in the total learn- 
ing act. 


Importance of Memory Work 


A performer who is constantly dependent upon the 
musical score is seriously handicapped in spontaneity 
of expression, creative interpretation and personal con- 
tact with his audience. The mere presence of music 
racks, scores, and page turners creates unnecessary dis- 
traction from the music itself. A conductor who con- 
stantly refers to his score has the additional disadvan- 
tage of losing close working relationships with his per- 
formers. 

School music conductors are not entirely exempted 
from memory work undertaken by professional musi- 
cians and conductors. In fact, there may be even greater 
need for complete score mastery in certain school situa- 
tions. School orchestras, bands, choruses, and music 
classes now have very large memberships. Efficiency 
and economy in school music direction cannot be 
achieved if the teacher’s attention is confined to score 
reading. Too often, both teacher and pupils sight 
read the material together. When this occurs, rehear- 
sals proceed by trial and error, discipline problems arise, 
and the teacher simply cannot convey musical meanings 
nor provide confident leadership for satisfying musical 
experience.? 

Choir directors find it very inconvenient for their 
singers to bring octavo sheets and books to the stage. 
The distribution and return of music is unnecessarily 
troublesome ; some parts are lost and others are damaged. 

Successful marching bandsmen find it expedient to 
memorize their music so that special attention can be 
given to alignment, maneuvering, and the like. 

Of course, the amount and complexity of the music 
to be performed plus the length of time available ulti- 
mately will determine the extent to which bands, or- 
chestras, choirs, and small ensembles will memorize their 
scores partially or fully. Conductors also will be re- 
stricted accordingly. However, the most successful 
work certainly should be expected to come from those 
who know their scores well enough to use them only for 


"Typical schedules of music teachers are usually too overcrowded to allow 

 pre-class score mastery. Administrators continually refer to music edu- 
cation as a “‘non-preparation”’ field. Actually, music teaching requires as 
much or more daily preparation than traditional subject-matter teaching. 
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reference and reminder rather than for note-to-note 
or even phrase-to-phrase reading dependency. 

If these assumptions have merit and foundation, it 
would seem exceedingly practical for performers, con- 
ductors, and teachers alike to acquaint themselves with 
the nature and conditions of economical and effective 
memory work in order to approach it—not by trial and 
error hit-or-miss methods, but through scientifically 
established principles. Fortunately, there is a substan- 
tial amount of significant information on this subject pro- 
vided by educational and music psychologists.? Dr. 
Grace Rubin-Rabson has done a large and outstanding 
amount of laboratory experimental work in the area of 
musical memory with piano as the medium of perform- 
ance. Her conclusions should have practical application 
for all musicians who wish to improve their memorizing 
techniques. 


The Principles of Musical Memory 


Musical memory is based and dependent upon a co- 
ordinated development of auditory, visual, and kin- 
aesthetic associations which insure the recall of the 
musical items as they appear in definite and fixed se- 
quence in the musical score. To recall and retain the 
music without stimulus from the printed page one must 
see it in the mind’s eye, hear it, and feel it throughout 
the neuro-muscular system. This process is obviously a 
voluntary one and basically dependent upon the will, 
desire, and intent to memorize. 


Memory work is not something to be added after 
the music has been presumably learned. It is not a 
separate or final process, but indeed an integral part of 
the total act of musical learning. It is, in fact, intensi- 
fied and thorough learning of the music. By this token, 
then, first steps in musical learning represent the initial 
processes of memorization, and efficiency in memory 
becomes proportionate to correct learning procedures. 
Therefore, those who have difficulty with memoriza- 
tion would do well to examine their learning techniques 
first in order to attack the grass roots of the problem. 


Prominent music psychologists have pointed out re- 
peatedly that musical learning is dependent upon musical 
understanding. Therefore, it seems obvious to conclude 
that musical memory will be based upon musical compre- 
hension and grasp. One has but to witness a person at- 
tempting to learn an unknown poem in a foreign lan- 
guage or a person trying to memorize a speech written 
by someone else to appreciate the relationship between 
understanding and retention. Certainly, a person can 
learn a piece “by heart” by repeating it so many times 
that the fingers automatically fall into the right places 
at the right time. But, he may have developed merely 

*Bibliography in ‘“The Psychology of Musical Memory*’’ may be Staind by 


writing to the Music Epucators JourNAL. Enclose 
envelope. 
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MEMO TO MENC MEMBERS 


President Charles M. Dennis announces that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, at its recent meeting in Chicago, 
appointed MENC Second Vice-President Marguerite V. 
Hood chairman of the Editorial Board of the Music 
Educators Journal. This news will be received with 
keen satisfaction by music educators from coast to 
coast, whose friendship and esteem Professor Hood 
has earned through the varied facets of her successful 
career. She is a former president of the North Central 
Division, served as a member of the Editorial Board, 
is currently a member of the Music Education Research 
Council, and has held many other important posts in 
our professional organization. 
Miss Hood succeeds Mr. Dennis who relinquished the 
chairmanship in order to give his full time and energy 
to the duties of the presidency. The complete per- 
sonnel of the Editorial Board will be announced in the 
next issue of the Journal. 

ST. LOUIS 1950 
The next biennial convention of the Music Educators 
National Conference will be held in St. Louis, Missouri, 
March 18-23, 1950. 











a “motor” or “finger” memory and a chain of mechani- 
cal responses which can very readily fall to pieces if 
any link should break. This person may have mastered 
the kinaesthetic aspects of the memory process, but 
quite possibly has not cultivated auditory (“inner” 
hearing) or visual imagery of the music. Probably 
auditory imagery is the most negkected aspect of mem- 
ory work. The learner simply must have a clear aural- 
mental picture of how the music should sound. 

The main problem for the learner, therefore, is to 
establish clear and meaningful comprehension of the 
music to be memorized. The music must be organized 
into meaningful units and the inner details of these 
units must be analyzed and learned. The learner must 
recognize the inherent relationships within the musical 
structure, such as tonality (key center and tonal ten- 
dency), rhythmic patterns and figures, melodic contour, 
chordal progressions, repetitions, contrasts, dynamic 
effects, and other elements of the score. In fact, he 
must know the music in every detail to memorize it fully. 
He must see it, hear it, and feel it clearly at any time 
after the printed page is laid aside. This establishes 
the main argument for memory work in music educa- 
tion that music which has been satisfactorily memorized 
has been thoroughly learned. 


Suggestions for Directing Memory Work 


Memory work requires regular and careful guidance 
from competent teachers who know the psychology of 
learning. It is futile and most discouraging to the 
student to get the all-too-common assignment, “memo- 
rize the next three pages, or the next section, for next 
week,” without being guided in the complex process 
which lies ahead. Research workers and experienced 
teachers have defined some practical suggestions for the 
guidance of effective, economical memory work which 
can be summarized as follows: 


(1) Establish definite, vivid, interesting goals for the memory 
work. Help the student to feel the value for him of mastering 
the material. If possible, find a special occasion where the 
music to be memorized finally can be performed such as a re- 
cital, a school assembly program, a church function, or the 
like. Above all, help the student to find a reason, a pleasure, 
and a satisfaction in memorization. 

(2) Select high quality and musically significant material. 
Meaningful music is learned and memorized much more readily 
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than trite, uninteresting material. The rhythmic, melodic, and 
harmonic content of the music must have instrinsic appeal to 
attract and hold the attention of the learner. 

(3) Assist the student in an analysis of the composition to be 
memorized. Pre-analysis of the music before starting to play 
or sing it usually increases efficiency. Much time can be saved 
by pre-study of form, rhythm, harmonic and melodic structure, 
voice movement, inter-relationships of musical elements, etc. 
Rehearsing a composition over and over again without analysis 
is not only wasteful but ofttimes futile in the end. It is good 
practice to read the composition through si'ently, specifically 
noticing musical and technical details. While reading, try to 
imagine how it will sound and “feel” to the fingers or voice. 
With eyes closed, try to recall a mental image of the printed 
page. Also, play a recording of the composition or get an 
expert “live” rendition of it; study and analyze the score while 
listening. These processes will gradually awaken and cultivate 
essential audio-visual-motor sensibilities. Jmprovement comes 
with practice in memory work but one must know how to prac- 
tice. 

(4) Distribute the practice or rehearsal periods, Practice al- 
ternated with rest periods minimizes fatigue, provides for re- 
newed interest, allows time for organization and reorganization 
of musical perception and perspective, and establishes processes 
of assimilation and fixation. Repetition is absolutely essential in 
memory work. In fact, overlearning, which involves continu- 
ation of practice after the music is learned well enough for per- 
fect immediate recital, is essential wherever retention is to 
be maintained for any length of time, since forgetting sets in 
at once. Certainly, overlearning is not needed for all material. 
Music for permanent repertory mist be repeated and reviewed 
periodically to be kept in the mind. 

(5) Approach memorization as much by “wholes” as pos- 
sible. Do not break down units and sections of the composi- 
tion any more than necessary. Of course, certain situations with 
younger students and complex musical scores call for a com- 
bination of “whole” and “part” methods. Nevertheless, meaning- 
ful units must be kept intact. Piecemeal memorization and 
segmentation establish dangerous interruptions in total ideas 
which may cause blockages and forgetting. 


(6) Practice some form of recall during the process of mem- 
orization. Such recital should not come so early in the prac- 
tice period as to encourage guessing. Errors made by guessing 
may become fixed. Accurate first impressions are essential, 
and errors should be checked on first appearance. Play or 
sing the music for someone from time to time. Recitation is 
essential in memory work, and performing for people motivates 
attention, interest, effort, and provides social values as well. 

(7) Establish numerous associations from the music relating 
it to pictures, moods, colors, words, narration, etc. Also, associat- 
ing and comparing one rhythmic, ‘melodic, or harmonic pattern, 
progression, or section with another may be valuable in build- 
ing memory clues, links, and connections. Mental images of 
the printed pages (photographic memory), aural impressions 
(remembering how the music should sound), kinaesthetic 
memory (motor-muscular “feel” of how the music should be 
executed)—all of these sensory faculties provide invaluable 
associations. Memory failures are related to the number of 
associations and relationships which have been cultivated. When 
one association lapses, others will spur the memory on, but when 
associations are limited merely to “finger” memory or photo- 
graphic memory or other mechanical processes, the performer 
has little reserve when emergencies arise. 


There seems to be sufficient evidence to support the 
conclusion that the ability to memorize is not a special 
gift possessed by only a few highly talented, thoroughly 
trained musicians, but rather a skill and technique which 
can be acquired by normal and typical music students 
at various age levels. Certainly, we have many degrees 
of musical intellect and aptitude and, of course, the 
ability to memorize will be proportionate to emotional 
and intellectual capabilities. Indeed, very few of us 
can expect to achieve the phenomenal memory span of 
a Toscanini or a Mitropoulos, but we certainly can mem- 
orize music if we know how. And, to know how, we 
must learn the music, not as unrelated notes and symbols, 
but as clearly understood rhythmic, melodic, harmonic 
and structural designs and meaningful units. Further- 
more, we must learn how to activate and integrate the 
three basic memory processes—auditory, visual, motor 
imagery, and the coordination of all three. 
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Béok and Lyrics by Agnes Emelie Peterson 
Music by LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


The romantic charm of eighteenth century France and Spain is 
brought to the stage in this delightful comic opera. The cleverly de- 
vised music is admirably suited to maturing voices, both in the choral 
and solo passages, and has done much to make this a popular work for 
high school production. 

This opera can be given in its entirety, or with good effect in a 
somewhat shortened version. It can be performed with large or small 
chorus, as conditions dictate, and there is opportunity for the introduc- 
tion of solo and group dancing, should the director wish to include it. 

One set of costumes will suffice for the entire performance, and 
it can be staged with simplicity or with as much elaboration as is de- 
sired. Time of performance, two-and-one-half hours. 

I II .....crcsssianininabicemneesidl $2.00 
SUE scnsicsnisnnneiinsinsinntitinnintaiinainii 50 


Orchestration Available on Rental 


OF NANNETTE 


A Comic Opera in Three Acts 








THE JOHN CHURCH CoO. 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 


1712 Chestnut Street Dept. MEJ-1 Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF NEW MATERIAL 


From The Merged Catalogs of 
REMICK MUSIC CORPORATION and GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC COMPANY _, 








(As of November 1, 1948, the catalog of Gamble Hinged Music Company was acquired by Remick Music Corporation.) 


CARNIVAL DAY IN NEW ORLEANS FIDELITY — OVERTURE 
By John J. Morrissey By Charles O'Neill 
rn $6.50 .  ——e $3.50 : <0 ee $6.00 a Te $3.50 
_ fr Gem, Be IR .ccceicccsscesce 1.00 FI i iisncinncecintnes 4.50 Cand. SeO10....000ccsc.0000 1.00 
Ps, Me iciestsnntessnemnen .40 


8 2 .40 


FORWARD THE LIGHT BRIGADE 
By Max Steiner—Arr. by F. Campbell-Watson 


- $6.00 gk Oe $3.50 
fo 4.50 ee 1.00 
Re .40 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 


SONATA IN Eb FOR TROMBONE AND PIANO 


SONATA FOR HORN AND PIANO 
By Quincy Porter By Robert L. Sanders 
$2.50 $3.00 
SONATA FOR TRUMPET AND PIANO CONCERTO FOR TRUMPET 
By leo Sowerby (With Piano Accompaniment) 
$3.50 By Vittorio Giannini 
$3.00 


INSTRUMENTAL COMBINATIONS 


STRING ORCHESTRA THREE CLARINETS 
ALLEGRO (From Wind Trio Op. 87) 


IN BALLADENTON, OP. 65, No.5 
Grieg — Maddy Beethoven—Hernried 
_ — $2.00 REEDS Dore Nenoaeomes $ .40 Complete with Score................ $1.50 ER $.75 
ee 40 


“) Gihecnws Se TNE insinnccnintetes tS 


FLUTE, OBOE, CLARINET, HORN, BASSOON AND PIANO 
JOURNEY OF THE SWAGMEN 
By George D. Keith 


Complete with Score............... $2.50 ee $1.00 


eas Se ctanncsitaininncniine .40 


CHORAL 


JESU, JOY OF MAN’S DESIRING GO NOT FAR FROM ME 
Bach-Strom 


AN EASTER ALLELUIA 
By Haydn Morgan 





By Katherine K. Davis 
G1805—SATB ....... ad S¢ G1676—SATB G1818—TTBB A Cappello... 16¢ 
G1552—SSA 
G1S595—TTBB .... : = 
THE STORM KING SHEPHERDS AWAKE MARY'S LULLABY HEAVENLY FATHER 
By Marjorie Elliot By Katherine K. Davis By Harry Seitz By Katherine K. Davis 
G1784—SAB .............. 16¢ G1752—SATB ........ Sani 15¢ A Cappella GI7SI—SATB ......n.ccecce0es: 15¢ 
G1630—SSA ...........05 16¢ ae 15¢ G1828—SSA ............ 15¢ G1I49B—SSA ..........0...00005. 15¢ 
G1580—TTBB .................. 15¢€ G1779—SATB ............ 15¢ 
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Cut a Platter on It 


MEYER M. CAHN 


fessional musicians. In fact, they tread danger- 

ous ground if they don’t. Professional musicians 
must keep swift pace with the times. They answer di- 
rectly to the paying public. And when professional 
musicians are wrong, they pay with their jobs. 

One thing musicians have learned—and here we 
speak primarily of radio, phonograph recording and 
moving-picture-studio musicians—is the fact that they’d 
better cut a platter on it before they release it. In other 
words, they rehearse, record the music, study and analyze 
it, correct it, and then—and only then—are they ready 
to dispense it to the public. 

Music educators can take a good lesson from that 
procedure of self criticism via recordings, even though 
little of our music is destined for loudspeakers. In 
fact, we’d better. To ignore it would be to by-pass one 
of the most valuable aids music educators have fallen 
heir to since the creation of soundproofing. 

Many of us are proud of the modern physical plants 
provided by farsighted administrators and communities. 
With pride and contentment we show off our glassed- 
in practice rooms with the intercommunication system 
that permits us to supervise the activity of students in 
those rooms; we’re proud of specially designed rooms, 
cabinets and lockers for music, instruments, uniforms 
and equipment. And of course we’re proud of our 
soundproofing. 

There is no limit to the collective ingenuity of music 
educators when it comes to designing ideal rehearsal 
facilities. And in this large land of ours, many such 
ideal plants exist. 

If your rehearsal plant is ideal, we ask one question: 
What is the status of your recording equipment? And 
if your rehearsal plant is not ideal, we ask the very same 
question. 

Recording equipment is relatively inexpensive. Rough- 
ly, its cost is equivalent to that of one or two musical 
instruments. And, where one music instrument benefits 
but a few students per semester, recording equipment can 
benefit all members of all your music organizations. It 
can also benefit your audiences. And most important, 
recording equipment can be of tremendous benefit to you 
—especially if you’re the kind of music educator who 
wants to do a good job better. 

Recording equipment provides one of the finest means 
of motivation yet discovered. And who among us 
would spurn additional motivation? 

The microphone holds a peculiar fascination for 
persons of all ages, all backgrounds. Most people 
want to speak over a live mike before they die; and 
most of them darned well get around to it, even if they 


MV USIC EDUCATORS can learn a great deal from pro- 
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Professional Self-Criticism 
Through Recording Techniques Applied 
to Music Education 


just say, “one, two, three, four” or “Hello mom and 
dad” over an unattended mike. 

People accord microphones a generous amount of re- 
spect, too. Huge crowds can be silenced completely and 
immediately with the simple statement: “We’re on the 
air” or “We're recording.” Microphones silence children, 


too. 
But not only amateurs respect microphones. Pro- 


fessionals are motivated by them as well. Many pro- 
fessional musicians will perform “over their heads” 
when a microphone is placed before them. Few, 
naturally, wish to risk their reputation through the dis- 
tribution of a bad sample of their ability. The greatest 
of them will bear down and perspire even if playing 
only for an engineer trying to get a level on their music. 

What is there about a microphone that intrigues 
human beings? Perhaps it’s the prospect of leaving a 
permanent mark on this earth. Or perhaps it is the 
fact that microphones offer an opportunity for an ex- 
tension of the personality. Whatever the many causes, 
the motivation benefits are there for the music educator 
to explore and use. 

But there is more to the idea of using recording 
equipment at school rehearsals than motivation. There 
is the matter of the learning process itself. Recording 
can improve that process, can quicken it and make it 
more effective. In fact, it can provide the means for 
setting up an almost ideal learning situation. 

We know that. heard music is a fleeting, intangible 
thing. When the moment of playing has passed, the 
music remains only in the minds of the teacher and 
student. Being intangible, it is safe to assume the ex- 
istence of a differential between what the teacher thinks 
he has heard, and what the student thinks he has heard. 
This differential can very often be eliminated through 
the playback of a recording. In fact, music’s intangi- 
bility is greatly lessened as we recapture the musical 
phrase, comment upon it, and discuss ways of improv- 
ing its expression. 

Instead of saying to a second trumpet player, “You 
played B natural—it’s B flat” (in which case he shows his 
obedience by making the change), there is a very good 
possibility that the second trumpet player, upon hearing 
his wrong note played back to him on the recording, 
will recognize his own error, and either correct it or 
solicit help for correcting it. Here we have good 
musical progress. The student is learning independence. 
He is, in effect, teaching himself. 

Recordings provide a good method for improving 
group and individual intonation. Microphones are 
brutally frank. They record what you’ve played—not 
what you think you’ve played. This candidness brings 
home forcefully the need and importance of good into- 
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nation, especially when we realize that most people accept 
good intonation on recordings as a matter of course, 
and they recognize poor intonation on recordings just 
as easily. It is therefore easier to teach students to 
discriminate between their own good and bad intona- 
tion when these examples are displayed on recordings. 
Improved execution naturally follows improved dis- 
crinunation. 

When we announce at rehearsal that we are “ready to 
record,” we find that our rehearsal discipline has taken 
on the spirit, attention and determination one finds 
young people giving during public performance, or, 
to measure it a different way, we find the same attitude 
professionals have in approaching their task. We can 
hardly ask for more than that. 

The completion of the recording finds a group- 
anxiousness to hear the playback—an anxiousness that 
borders on suspense. This anxiety is by no means pe- 
culiar to amateur school musicians. Hollywood and 
New York radio and motion-picture musicians react no 
differently. They also “bear down” for the recording 
and await the playback with interest. 

It is natural that students should listen for their 
own playing before that of the group. They’re listening 
hard when the playback begins, and they’re hoping even 
harder that their part was played well. When a wrong 
note shows up, you can tell it by the expression in their 
faces. They’re disappointed; perhaps ashamed. They 
might even laugh at themselves and what they’ve done. 
But underneath that laughter is a grim desire to make 
amends. They only want the chance to come back. 

We find, on the playback, that we can lead the stu- 
dents from listening to their own parts to listening 
to all parts. We can call attention to the form of the 
composition ; we can show how certain individual parts 
fit into the entire structure of the music—melodically, 
harmonically and rhythmically. We can call for a clear 
melodic line at all times, and find student understanding 
of this desire. And finally, by clearing up technical 





matters, we can free ourselves for an emotional ap- 
proach to the music, which is, of course, the most val- 
uable of all. 

There are other values, some of them extremely 
practical. By recording certain rehearsals and public 
performances, the conductor can develop and maintain 
a history of each semester’s accomplishments. He 
can quickly orient new members with music standards 
of the group. He can stimulate and encourage his 
current students by showing their growth and improve- 
ment through the playing of selected recordings. He 
can perpetuate outstanding musical organizations and 
outstanding performances. 

And for those schools equipped with public address 
systems, special recordings can be made for school 
broadcast—school songs between periods, or adver- 
tisements of coming school events including concerts. 
This kind of public presentation should be of special 
interest to those music organizations which are called 
upon excessively to perform for school activities. 

And for good old nostalgia—your nostalgia, and the 
nostalgia of your students—there is nothing quite like 
having recordings of significant musical events of the 
school year. 

One music instructor in a California city cites the 
frequent visits his chorus alumni make to his office in 
order to hear some of the old recordings they made. 
During the war, many of them were sailors and soldiers 
clearing up their hometown affairs before departing for 
overseas. On more than one occasion he has seen a 
potential tear brushed back with youthful, masculine 
clumsiness. On other occasions, the tears have fallen. 


The countless benefits of recording equipment in the 
rehearsal room have not all been catalogued. But from 
the benefits already noted, it is easy to predict that one 
day recording equipment will be considered just as es- 
sential to the operation of a music rehearsal room as 
microscopes and charts are to science laboratories. 


NORTHWEST PLANNING CONFERENCE, PORTLAND 


This picture shows members of the group which assembled in Portland, 
October 1-2, 1948, at the call of Northwest President Wallace Hannah 
of Vancouver. The meeting was the last of the series of the six 
MENC Planning Conferences held as preliminaries to the 1949 Divi- 
sion Conventions, and also serving as “springboards” for 1948-49 
state-division-national activities of the Advancement Program. Host 
to the Portland meeting was Karl D. Ernst, Director of Music of the 
Portland Public Schools, who is vice-chairman of the Convention Com- 
mittee. General chairman of the Convention Committee is Superin- 
tendent Paul A. Rehmus, and directing chairman is John S. Griffith, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Portland Public Schools. 
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A ‘Philadelphia 


KATHRYN FIELDS BOVAIRD 


the hands of a person who knows music. This is 

certainly true in the case of teaching music by 
radio. So often the classroom teacher has a fair knowl- 
edge of music but she is not a musician. It is especially 
for the use of this teacher that the Radio Committee 
of Philadelphia presents its music programs. To her 
these programs can be of real service. To the teacher 
who is a real musician, these broadcasts can be an ex- 
cellent supplementary tool of learning. Thus the pro- 
grams presented fulfill the needs of all teachers interested 
in music education by radio. 

Our “Philadelphia Story” is this: We present three 
music programs for in-school listening. All of these are 
beamed primarily to the elementary grades, because we 
get our greatest listening audience at this level. Due to 
varying rosters and bell schedules, our high schools can- 
not use these programs to any great extent. The broad- 
cast time simply does not enable any appreciable num- 
ber of schools to listen. And since our school system 
does not operate its own station, the size of the listening 
audience is of great importance to the commercial sta- 
tions which handle our programs. So we broadcast to 
our elementary grade pupils. 

This “we” refers to our radio committee headed by 
Allen H. Wetter, Philadelphia Public Schools, and his 
staff of five assistants. This group decided on an over- 
all roster which includes many subject fields. In the 
field of music we present: 

(1) “Exploring Music with Mary Van Doren” each Tuesday, 
9:45 to 10:00 a.m. over Station WIP. This series discovers 
music for children and make-believe, music in the merry mood 
and music of nature, and for special occasions. Mary Van 
Doren won a first award in the intermediate classification of 
radio programs for in-school listening at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Institute for Education by Radio held at Columbus, 
Ohio, May 1948, for “the outstanding contribution to music ap- 
preciation for children.” 

(2) “Music in the Air” with Norman Black’s ensemble each 
Friday, 2:15 to 2:30 p.m. over Station WFIL, with commen- 
tary by Josephine D’Onofrio, radio assistant, Philadelphia 
Public Schools. These programs feature the lives of famous 
composers. Brief biographical sketches are included and the 
music heard is typical of the style and period during which 
each composer lived. 

(3) “Fun with Rhythm” with Catherine F, Reilly each Thurs- 
day, 9:45 to 10:00 a.m. over Station WIP. This is a program 
which gives little folks the opportunity to participate freely in 
rhythms. Mrs. Reilly plays and invites her listeners to express 


themselves freely as she suggests patterns to programs she calls 
“Shall we Waltz,” “Rhythms of the Bees,” etc. 


Each of these three programs is different from the 
other in concept. Mrs. Van Doren uses one instrument 
—the piano. She intersperses her playing with a run- 
ning narration. “Music in the Air” makes use of an 
eight-piece ensemble. Miss D’Onofrio introduces such 
remarks as are necessary to make this program clear and 


iE: TEACHING of music appreciation should be in 
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Story" 


EDUCATIONAL development through class- 
room radio is the “Philadelphia Story” seen by 
the author during her work as radio and tele- 
vision assistant in the Philadelphia Public 
Schools. Through well-planned broadcasts and 
adequate classroom equipment, elementary 
music appreciation is presented, not as an end 
in itself, but as a springboard into the realm 
of all creative art. 


attractive. Mrs. Reilly plays her accompaniment and 
invites participation. 

Making use of available resources is a four-way 
proposition in Philadelphia. It involves the getting 
together of the following persons: (1) the radio sta- 
tion’s education director, (2) the musicians involved, 
(3) the Radio Committee of the Philadelphia Public 
Schools, together with representatives of the parochial 
and private schools, (4) the steering committee composed 
of members of the music division of the Philadelphia 
Public Schools headed by Louis G. Wersen, music 
teachers in the schools, and selected individual teachers 
who make wide use of these programs. 

This composite method of planning works best for 
us; the station is satisfied; the music division knows 
what should be included to fit in with the music curricu- 
lum; the teachers know what the children want to hear 
and the radio committee knows the type of program 
which is acceptable to both station and teachers. 

After the format of the program is decided upon, 
the teachers’ manuals are prepared. In our setup, Mary 
Van Doren writes her WIP Manual. Each page con- 
tains the title of the selections to be played along with 
the name of the composer. A short description of the 
compositions is also given. Often a theme is printed 
so that the teacher can make use of it in her preparation 
for listening. Suggestions for pupils’ activities are 
made. The WFIL Manual is prepared by the radio 
assistants of the Board of Education in cooperation with 
the music and educational directors of Station WFIL 
and Temple University. Lists of the selections to be 
heard are included. There is no further description 
given in the manual, and Mrs. Reilly prepares her own 
manual. Each page lists short background material, 
the music used, suggestions as to preparation and follow- 
up. The entire cost of the manuals is met by the 
stations. The time is also donated as a public service. 

The teachers find these manuals invaluable. They do 
not want to begin listening to any series without one. 
We put these into the hands of the teachers just as 
early in September as we can. As one teacher said: “I 
would say that it would be impossible to have in-school 
listening without a manual—the more comprehensive 
the better, and speed the day when there will be one for 
each pupil.” 

The Preparation 


A musical program can be listened to just for enjoy- 
ment and truly this is an end in itself. But there is the 
thought that in educational radio a program is just 
as good as the teacher who uses it. If this be true, then 
this teacher does three things: 
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America's Most Widely Used Basal Music Series 





nd Classroom teachers insist on a 
music series with songs that are 
fun to teach and fun to sing. 
ng 
2. Here it is obvious that these 

fourth-graders—and teacher, 
d, too—are enjoying the music 
ic period. They are using THE 
. AMERICAN SINGER, Book 4*. 
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ia *New York: AMERICAN 
ic BOOK COMPANY, i945 
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ar In The American Singer series for grades one 
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through six and junior high school, the American Book Company 
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New Favorites 
FOR FIRST MUSICAL TRAINING... 








A Work Book for Young Piano Beginners 
By VIRGINIA MONTGOMERY 


As supplementary work to the regular first instruction material, this 

s book can be used as “busy work” in piano classes, as home work for 
private students, or in other ways as decided by the teacher. The 
content is to be utilized in any order the teacher may decide upon, since 

the chief object is to impress upon the child such musical fundamentals 

as The Music Alphabet; The Piano Keyboard; Hand Position; Notation: 


Time, etc. 
Price, 50 cents 




















LITTLE RHYMES 
TO SING AND PLAY 


In Five-Finger Position 
Arranged for Piano by MILDRED HOFSTAD 


This book is made up of familiar nursery songs, and is intended for 

a pre-school musical training. The melodies are given in single notes, and 
are so arranged as to lie within the five-finger position for each hand. 
Words of the songs are included, and there are attractive line drawings. 

In first ear training, the singing of these songs establishes an ap- 
preciation of the melodic line and a first grasp of intervals. As early 
keyboard work, these diverting tunes bring about a keen awareness of 


simple rhythmic patterns 
Price, 60 cents 

















MUSIC MADE EASY 


A Work Book 
By MARA VILLE 


An elementary work book which can be used as supplementary 
* material in early grade work, and which provides genuine novelty for 
class or individual instruction. It deals with such theoretical matters as 
music symbols, time signaiures, note values, scales, rhythm, accent, 
ties, slurs, and tetrachords. A matching test, true-or-false tests, and 
attractive illustrations are special features. There also are twenty-eight 
charming folk-songs arranged for rote singing. 
The text matter includes some engaging poems, and there is much 
space for the student's own written work. 


Price, 50 cents 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712 Chestnut Street Dept. MEJ-1, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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(1) She prepares her class for the program. 
(2) She sets up as good a listening situation as is possible. 

(3) She follows up the program with some kind of purpose- 
ful activity if her children are stimulated enough to carry it 
out. 

There are many ways to prepare for a music pro- 
gram. A good teacher will know just what her children 
are capable of doing. For example, she can: 

(1) Post the names of the selections to be heard on the black- 
board or on a bulletin board well in advance. 

(2) Encourage her pupils to look up the lives of the com- 
posers. 

(3) Acquaint them with the background material, the story 
behind the music, or the customs of the composer’s native coun- 
try. 

(4) List suggestions of what to listen for. 


(5) Present the theme they will hear by placing it on the 
blackboard and playing it for the class. 


(6) Have paper placed on the pupils’ desks so that the chil- 
dren can record impressions or make notes. 


The Listening Situation 
(1) Single classroom listening is probably the best situation. 
It is more intimate and therefore more satisfactory. 


(2) Auditorium listening is better than no listening but leaves 
much to be desired. Only small groups should be assembled. 


(3) There are very desirable listening habits that can be de- 
veloped in a classroom situation. 


(4) The quality of the receiver is of the utmost importance 
to good reception of music programs. Every effort should be 
made to obtain as fine a set as possible. 


Utilization of the Program 


It is here that the imaginative teacher has full rein, for 
a music program can be a springboard into the realm 
of all creative art. Most children will not immediately 
play nor want to play the selections offered. But many 
youngsters enjoy interpreting what they hear. They 
love to write poems or stories. Best of all, they like 
to paint or draw. Many want to interpret music in 
the form of a dance. Since life itself is rhythmic, most 
children thrill to the challenge of it. They want to ex- 
press themselves rhythmically. Others like to dramatize 
scenes suggested by the music. Still more enjoy mak- 
ing marionettes. Children with less imagination like to 
keep vocabulary lists in decorated booklets. Any form 
of creative or interpretive art is excellent, tangible utili- 
zation. But there is another utilization—one that can- 
not be measured. It is the bringing of our children 
week by week to closer, finer and more discriminating 
listening. 

Comments such as the following made by teachers and 
students will give some idea of how these programs are 
received. Of “Exploring Music” they say: 

It would be a pleasure to listen to two music programs a week 
of the type Mary Van Doren gives. 

The children and teachers simply love this series. Today when 
the announcer introduced the program, faces lit up, smiles 
flashed, hands clasped silently. Class and teacher were, as al- 
ways, completely captivated by the music and the musician. 

I closed my eyes for each piece and saw pictures in my mind. 

This program helps teach children “audience habits” and 
helps them understand good music. 

nS, have never seen so much interest in music shown by this 
class! 

Children say that they enjoy listening to music which imitates 
animals and birds. . 

The types of music played were excellent for our interpretive 
dance group. 


Today we had more and more music with beautiful melody and 
harmony rather than intricate rhythm. I like particularly Mrs. 


Van Doren’s taking a simple melody and illustrating how the 
melody is enriched. 
Of “Music in the Air” 


It brings us closer to other countries when we know their 
music. 
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We dance to music. Small groups take turns interpreting 
the music through original rhythmic dancing. 

We often select songs we like from the programs and learn 
them in assembly. 

Our boys and girls would enjoy music units on the lives of 
great composers. 

This program encourages children to want to listen to the 
better music. One boy asked for “Finlandia” records to be 
played on his birthday. 


Of “Fun with Rhythm”: 


These programs are educationally valuable. They give excel- 
lent practice in ear training and rhythmical response. 

Programs are teaching children to listen carefully and to 
follow directions. 

My children are learning musical timing and rhythm re- 
sponse. After program, class developed further rhythmic re- 
sponses. ; 

All my children take part. Some even bring ballet slippers. 

This is such an informal presentation that my children feel 
that Mrs. Reilly is right in the room with them. They answer 
her when she asks a question. 


Evaluation of Programs 


Along with a steering committee two other committees 
are also set up: 

(1) A survey committee composed of seven teachers, one 
to represent each school district in Philadelphia, These are 
chosen because of their interest in music. They are asked to 
fill in a sheet known as a “broadcast analysis” of the pro- 
gram. This includes such items as: (a) grade levels for which 
this program is suited; (b) educational content; (c) pacing; 
(d) appropriateness of music; (e) manner of addressing chil- 
dren; (f) how well leading theme was established in minds 
of children ; (g) were suggestions in manual helpful? 

Such sheets are forwarded to the radio committee, where 
each is checked and its contents are noted and filed. 


(2) A general committee composed of all teachers in the city 
who use the music programs, These teachers do not meet in a 
committee, but each week the radio chairman in each school col- 
lects a sheet from each listening teacher. This sheet contains her 
reactions to these questions: (a) quality of reception; (b) 
interest shown by listening group; (c) appropriateness for 
recommended grades; (d) what parts of program did class 
enjoy most; (e) in what way was program educationally valu- 
able; (f£) were students able to follow broadcast without diffi- 
culty; (g) what follow-up activities resulted from this program? 

These sheets are also forwarded to the radio com- 
mittee where the radio assistant assigned to the program 
tabulates all the reactions, good or adverse. These com- 
ments are later presented to the educational director of 
the station, who in turn talks over the criticism with the 
musician—Mary Van Doren, Catherine Reilly, or Nor- 
man Black, as the case may be. This procedure has 
proved very satisfactory. Since the object of all con- 
cerned is to constantly improve the quality of our educa- 
tional programs, the reactions of the teachers and pupils 
are taken very seriously. Whenever adverse criticisms 
are made, consultations are held and usually a change 
results. 

One of the greatest difficulties yet to be overcome is 
lack of radio equipment in our schools. Although many 
classrooms are still without individual radios and outlets, 
the Board of Education is installing outlets in every 
room as rapidly as possible. Central sound systems 
are the exception rather than the rule. But great strides 
are being made and each day brings us closer to a better 
listening situation in our Philadelphia Schools. 

When all schools are finally equipped with good 
radios—and adequate central sound systems—then, 
and then only will radio in music education be the vital 
force that it should be. Then a new door will be opened 
to our children whose ears, hearts, and minds _ will 
thrill to the strains of beautiful music. 

A new vibrant force is here—it is yours for the listen- 
ing—it is Radio in Music Education. 
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Improving the School Music 
Competition-Festival 


GEORGE WALN 


furnish incentives to young musicians in our sec- 

ondary schools for their musical and social develop- 
ment. The strides made in the fields of vocal and instru- 
mental music during the past three decades attest to its 
success. Not all teachers prefer or need the aid of the 
contest to attain fine results, but the evidence of the past 
few years points to the fact that competition has done 
more than any other single factor toward bringing music 
to our schools as it is today. 

This progress has not all been on the affirmative side. 
Weaknesses in the administration of county, district, 
state, and national contests have received rather severe 
criticism. Likewise, the adjudication has not always 
been on a plane worthy of the effort put forth by the 
contestants. Only constructive effort by the directors 
themselves through their state associations can improve 
both the administration and the judging. 

It is the purpose of this article to present a few of 
these weaknesses with brief suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

During the Ensemble Session held in the Detroit 
Music Educators National Conference, a panel .of recog- 
nized music educators and adjudicators agreed upon the 
following points as being necessary for the improvement 
of the competition festival : 

Allow Adequate Time Schedule for Each Event. One 
of the greatest weaknesses in the administration of the 
contest has been that of running on too close a time 
schedule. It is not physically possible for the adjudicator 
to do constructive work if he is rushed and not given 
time to write adequate comments. This offense in ar- 
ranging the schedule occurs most frequently in solo and 
ensemble events, and probably because of financial 
reasons. When the maximum performance time is the 
generally accepted six minutes, it seems unfortunate that 
any contest committee should try to operate on a five- 
minute schedule, and yet it is being done in certain parts 
of the country. The directors who are involved should 
most certainly protest. A schedule based upon seven or 
eight minutes for instrumental performers and slightly 
less for vocal performers will generally allow the judge 
to write constructively of the performance and to talk 
with the participant for a minute or so at the close of 
his performance. Some states are requiring that the 
judge orally point out the strong and weak points, along 
with ways for improvement. The trend seems to be in 
the direction of both written and oral comments. 

Participants Should Be Urged to Hear Other Con- 
testants. One of the great values to be gained by an in- 


T HE COMPETITION-FESTIVAL is a device adopted to 
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THIS article is based upon the findings at one 
of the many sectional meetings held at the 
MENC in Detroit—“Ensemble Adjudication,” 
organized by Mr. Waln. After hearing four 
small ensemble groups, vocal and instrumental, 
and giving their oral comments to the per- 
formers and the audience, the eight well-known 
adjudicators formed a panel and discussed ways 
and means of improving the competition- 
festival. Members of the panel included Thel- 
bert Evans, Lakewood, Ohio, and Harry Seitz, 
Detroit, vocal adjudicators; David Mattern, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, and Traugott Rohner, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, strings; D. Ernest Manring, 
Cleveland, and Himie Voxman, Iowa City, 
Iowa, woodwinds; Robert D. King, North 
Easton, Mass., and Irving Tallmadge, May- 
wood, Illinois, brasswinds. Gerald Frank, 
Elyria, Ohio, acted as secretary. 


dividual performer is to hear the participants from other 
schools in his class. It gives him a basis of comparison 
and a better idea of what he himself is capable of accom- 
plishing. It becomes the responsibility of the competi- 
tions chairman to arrange his schedule in such a way and 
in adequate-sized rooms that listening becomes possible. 
Equal responsibility falls upon the director and the 
parent to see to it that the contestant remains in the room 
to hear the others in his event, except for the time when 
he is involved with “warm-up.” 

Room Chairman’s Responsibility in Keeping Audience 
Informed. There are little things which take place in the 
contest room which do much to determine the success of 
the event. The performance should be made as much 
like a concert performance as possible. The title of the 
composition should be announced and applause by the 
audience should most certainly be encouraged. The 
tension in the room is always lessened by applause. The 
old idea that a judge may be influenced in his rating by 
applause seems to me to have no foundation. Students 
should be taught stage deportment and personality. Cer- 
tainly they should acknowledge their audience by a bow 
or a smile before leaving the stage. An explanation of 
the rating plan is helpful to the audience. Often the 
parents have no idea of how the contest functions. 

National Rating Sheets in Need of Revision. The 
national rating sheets for judging all solo and group 
events have served a useful purpose over the years, but 
are in need of revision and simplification. It is common 
procedure for adjudicators to complain that too much 
of their time is taken up in answering insignificant detail 
on the lengthy rating sheet. I am glad to report that 
committees appointed by the National School Band, 
Orchestra and Vocal Association are now working on a 
complete revision of the series of national comment 
sheets, which will be extended to include forms for 
several contest categories not now provided for. 

The Measures on the Judge’s Score Should Be Num- 
bered. The score should be clearly numbered, measure 
by measure, for quick reference to specific places by the 
judge in writing his comments. In past years, the num- 
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e An outstanding feature of this Elementary Record 
Library is the complete set of Teaching Notes which ac- 
companies each album. The Notes were written by promi- 
nent music educators and offer valuable suggestions for 
the use of each of the 370 compositions in the Library. 

This basic record library, composed of classical, mod- 
ern and contemporary music, was selected and organized 
for teachers by leading authorities in the field of educa- 
tional music. It enriches the curriculum . . . simplifies 
the teaching and learning of music . . . in grades one 
through six. 

Records are non-breakable and long-wearing. The com- 
plete library is a practical and economical buy for every 
school. Write for free descriptive booklet on RCA Victor 
Record Library for Elementary Schools. 


RCA VICTOR Dual-Speed TRANSCRIPTION PLAYER 
Specially Designed for the Classroom 


This high-quality transcription player plays 
standard phonograph records and up to 
16-inch transcription records. Two separate 
motors supply constant speed to turntable— 
one for 78 rpm and one for 33% rpm. 


.A 7-watt amplifier and detachable loud- 
speaker supply full power for high-quality re- 
production in classroom or small auditorium. 


Write for complete details—today 
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bering of measures was a requirement in the national 
contest. More recently, the requirement has become lax 
in many areas. There should be a penalty attached to 
the student or director who fails to heed this rule. 

Preliminary Instruction to Judges Necessary for Uni- 
formity. It can be said that the judges “are the contest” 
and that most of the good as well as most of the ills come 
from their efforts. Assuming that a qualified group of 
judges is selected for a contest, it is still most important 
that they meet together for instructions with the contest 
chairman before the start of the events. A clear under- 
standing of all rules and requirements is necessary. 
Standards of adjudication, for the sake of uniformity, 
would expect to judge upon a higher standard in the 
state finals than he would in a county contest. 

Every judge must justify his rating given by the com- 
ments he writes. There have been instances all too often 
when the written comments would seem to point to a 
“I” and the judge would give a “II” or “III.” Lack of 
tact and human understanding in judging have been the 
cause of many heartaches and has put the whole contest 
movement in ill repute in the minds of a considerable 
number of people. The careful selection and the training 





of adjudicators must be a principal endeavor by state 
associations. Sessions such as the one referred to in the 
foreword serve a useful purpose to the observers. The 
opportunity to hear the oral comments of these adjudi- 
cators should furnish a fine means of education for the 
prospective judge. 

Trend Toward Smaller Areas of Participation. One 
of the most constructive trends in the whole contest 
movement has been the wider participation resulting 
from the stressing of competition in smaller geographical 
areas and the elimination of the contests at the top— 
elimination of the national and most of the regionals. 
The national has long since served its purpose and is no 
longer needed as a stimulating force, thus eliminating the 
objectionable features of long travel distance, time lost 
from school, and expense. In most areas of the United 
States the contest has developed to such an extent that 
the state finals adequately serve as the highest competi- 
tion center. A greater good comes to a larger number 
of boys and girls by the encouragement of participation 
down at the lower end of the geographical ladder—in the 
school itself, between two or more schools, and in county 
units. 


NORTH CENTRAL PLANNING CONFERENCE, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


The significance of the pag | MENC Division Conventions was forecast by the large attendance and serious 
‘a 


purpose which characterized the 
20, 62). Shown below is the North Central group. 


ll Planning Conferences,” all six of which are pictured in this issue (pages 5, 8, 
As in each of the other five planning conferences, in attendance 


with the officers and state presidents comprising the North Central Board were Project and Curriculum Committee 


chairmen, and representatives of the National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Association, the 


College Band Di- 


rectors National Association, the Music Education Research Council, the Editorial Board, Council of Past Presidents, 


Catholic 


Music Educators Association, and other leaders. The North Central meeting, which sustained the attendance 


record made by the other Divisions, with 100 per cent representation of the states in the area, was in charge of North 


Central President William B. McBride. 
president of the Iowa Music Educators Association, 
mittee. General chairman of the 


Convention Committee is Superintendent 
man is Leslie C. Goss. 


Host was Forrest Mortiboy of the Davenport Public Schools, immediate past 
and vice-chairman of the 1949 North Central Convention Com- 


Harold Williams, and directing chair- 




































Music Education Source Book 


re Now in the second printing, this is considered one of the most important and valuable books 
st ever made available in the field of music education. The title Music Education Source Book 
1g describes the scope of the volume, which includes in its contents the results of the four-year 
al MENC Curriculum Committee investigations. This material represents the culmination of the 
- efforts of some 2,000 persons from all parts of the United States and from other countries, and 
s. deals with forty related areas of music education. 

10 

os Invaluable as a text and supplementary book in music education 


courses, this volume will also have a wide range of usefulness as 


a handbook for those interested in any phase of school music 

_ teaching; it will be helpful to administrators planning courses of 

na study or the extension of school music courses. One or more 

. copies should be in every school, college and public library. 

a In compiling the material for the book, use has been made of data available from sources other than the 1943-46 


studies and investigations, such as the reports of the 1945 Music Education Consultants’ Councils, reports of the 
Music Education Research Council, excerpts from the Teacher Aid leaflets, etc. Bibliographies supplied by the 
various contributing committees enhance the usefulness of the volume, and the appendix includes an extensive list 
of books dealing with music and music education. Also in the appendix is the roster of the complete Curriculum 
Committee personnel for the periods 1943-44, 1944-45, 1945-46—the hundreds of music educators, general educators 
and specialists in various fields whose studies, investigations and discussions and whose experience and vision 
have contributed to this most significant book. 
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The Written Language of Music 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE EIGHT 


ually they give attention to melody contour and motion, 
and to the staff as a pattern which carries it. By 
the third year they can locate any staff, any note over 
a given word, and then any symbol on the printed page, 
during this third year of dealing with aural experience 
and its written language. Also, by the end of the third 
year of developmental experiences the child can use his 
eye to help his ear to image and his voice to reproduce 
tone relationships in stepwise sequence ; he can deal with 
skip relationships since, in addition to the skips he has 
noticed in his songs, he has been using the tonic triad 
to establish the tonality of his songs. His awareness of 
the staff and its function is sufficient to explain the 
teacher’s process of establishing the key center. He can 
sing his scale true to pitch. He can read the rhythm 
of songs containing simple combinations of beat pat- 
terns; he has observed songs with the first “speech” 
pattern, the triplet, and many songs in six-eight measure. 
He knows the two-beat pattern, the half note; the three- 
and four-beat patterns. He can distinguish between 
repeated tone patterns, phrases alike, similar and dif- 
ferent, by ear and by eye. 

During the fourth grade comes the psychological ma- 
turity and curiosity which enables the child to take all 
his emergent learnings and bring them into an orderly 
and systematic usefulness which builds for indepen- 
dence. He gradually gains the power of reading a new 
song rhythmically first; then when the rhythm is clear, 
he is free to attend to the tone-going, and sing the song 
continuously from the beginning to the end, the teach- 
er’s voice helping him over the spots where his tone- 
grasp is not yet established. Up to this age, normally 
a period of discovering how and why things work, the 
learning has been almost entirely an ear process. 

There is a distinction here—and a vital one—between 
learning as an ear process, and what we have customar- 
ily called a rote process. Too often the rote process has 
been exactly what the dictionary calls it—‘mere imi- 
tation, without action of the mind.” Learning in the 
ear, however, is always an active process, gradually 
strengthened and clarified by eye activity. The fourth- 
grade child sees readily that while he has been learn- 
ing music through his ear, he has now reached the age 
(or stage) where his eye is able to inform his ear what 
his voice should do. 

This is enough to indicate how all the “constituent” 
elements of musical structure are to be provided for 


first in musical experience, and then brought into aware- 
ness as the musical experience can be made more 
musical and more beautiful through knowledge of what 
in the musical structure gave it beauty. The beat, meas- 
ure and phrase rhythms, the tonal relationships em- 
phasizing interval quality and group relationships first 
heard and felt in the child’s whole musical responsive- 
ness, very naturally and inevitably find their final reali- 
zation in a written language.’ 

In the fifth year of study we find increasing security 
and flexibility in the ability to hear through the printed 
symbols to the tonal relationships. Reading harmony is 
no problem when the ear has been developing a har- 
monic sense from the first and second year of musical 
growth. Harmonic relationships introduced in short, 
simple details gradually build toward singing entire 
songs in harmony. Improvising a harmony part to a 
simple song involves reading in the need to give perma- 
nent record to the creation. Writing notation, a proc- 
ess involving completely new elements, reinforces 
reading security. And finally, in the seventh grade, 
after this developmental process has been built, a class of 
normal learning capacity can take a three-part song, 
every element of which has previously been experienced, 
brought into awareness, and mastered, and can sing the 
song through without stopping, from beginning to 
end, and realize at once at least some of the musical 
quality of the song. 


We have suggested here a probable sequence of emerg- 
ing learnings, based on the experience of a number of 
teachers who have led their children to grow in this 
manner. We need a still more careful study of child de- 
velopment where teachers are free to experiment with a 
curriculum set up to provide developmental experiences. 

These developmental experiences should in turn arise 
out of our basic principle of teaching, which is to 
provide children constantly with truly musical experi- 
ence, out of which emerging learnings will be utilized as 
they lead on to new levels of responsiveness and expres- 
siveness. That is to say, a child runs with complete self- 
forgetfulness as music tells him to run; he hears the 
running in music; he sees the note pattern that stands 
for running music ; he finds that pattern again and again 
in the music he reads, and so on until he hears music 
rhythmically when he looks at the score. He hears what 
he sees and he sees what he hears. 


"Flagg, Marion, Musical Learning: A Guide to Child Growth, C. C. 
Birchar & Co., 1949. 





Room Reservations for the 1949 Division Conventions 


Requests for sleeping room reservations for the MENC 1949 Division Con- 
ventions should be addressed to Convention Housing Chairmen as listed below: 


Eastern—Baltimore, Maryland, March 7-9. Wendell E. 
Dunn, 1714 O'Sullivan Bldg., Baltimore 2. 

North Central—Davenport, Iowa, March 17-19. Murray 
Martin, 404 Main St., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Daven- 
port. 

Northwest—Portland, Oregon, March 30-April 2. Leslie 
M. Chase, 1904 S. W. Park, Portland. 


California-Western—Sacramento, California, April 10-13. 
H. A, Applequist, c/o Sacramento City Unified School Dis- 
trict, P. O. Box 2271, Sacramento 14. 

Southwestern—Colorado Springs, Colorado, April 20-23. 
Kenneth R, Card, Chamber of Commerce, Colorado Springs. 

Southern—Tampa, Florida, April 27-30. A. K. Dickinson, 
P. O. Box 420, Tampa. 
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Niles Composition Now Available for SSA 





In the December issue of “The Atlantic Monthly” John Jacob Niles be- 
moans the fact that his original composition Go ’way from my window is 
widely held to be a folk tune. Self-appointed folk singers have, he asserts, 
palmed it off on an “unsuspecting public as a little ditty which the singer 
learned while being jounced on his grandpappy’s knee. I have even heard 
Go ’way from my window called a ‘song of Elizabethan origin’. I’m ready to 


admit I’m old—but not that old.” 


Hugh Ross has just made a new@ 


SSA arrangement of Go ’way from 
my window by Mr. Niles. (Oct. 9805, 
16c). 





Sane 


John Jacob Niles 
New Folk Arrangements 


Several new Niles arrangements of 
folk material have also been published 
recently. Among them are Ef I had a 
ribbon bow (SA, Oct. 9716, 15c), and 
Three Little Pigs (SA, Oct. 9761, 15c). 





Stephen Foster 
Song Discovered 





Gena Branscome recently un- 
earthed, from its hiding place on a 
dusty shelf, a Stephen Foster melody 
entitled Murmer On, Sweet Harp. 
She has given the tune, which was 
written some eighty-five years ago, 
& warm and charming setting for full 
chorus of women’s voices. (Oct. 9779, 
16c). 
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Six Favorites 
Now Arranged 
for SA 


Because people are always asking 
for new SA selections, John Verrall 
has arranged a group of well-known 
songs for two-part women’s chorus. 
These include American Lullaby by 
Gladys Rich (Oct. 9729, 15c), Cloud- 
Shadows by James H. Rogers (Oct. 
9728, 15c), and Daisies by C. B. Haw- 
ley (Oct. 9770, 15c). Also Rain (Oct. 
9712, 16c), Ho! Mr. Piper (Oct. 9726, 
16c), and Nursery Rhymes (Oct. 9717, 
20c). The last three are by Pearl G. 
Curran. 








Two Juilliard Commissions 
Published 





Two new choruses for mixed voices 
were commissioned by the Juilliard 
School of Music: sam was a man— 
with words by e. e. cummings—by 
Vincent Persichetti (Oct. 9791, 16c) 
and Four Chorals for Summer by 
Theodore Chanler (Oct. 9756, 25c). 


Offenbach 


Selections Issued 








Offenbach’s comic opera La Belle 
Héléne is a delightful burlesque of 
Helen of Troy and the Greek heros. 
Six choruses from the work have just 
been published, with English transla- 
tions, as part of the Harvard-Rad- 
cliffe Choral Series edited by G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth. (Oct. 9799, 50c). 





New Bartholomew 
Arrangements 





A chantey and two spirituals, up 
to now available only for men’s voices, 
have been arranged by Marshall Bar- 
tholomew for unaccompanied SATB. 
The chantey is Shenandoah (Oct. 
9767, 16c). The spirituals are De Ani- 
mals a-Comin’ (Oct. 9775, 20c) and 
I Got Shoes (Oct. 9777, 16c). 

Mr. Bartholomew has also made 
TB arrangements of De Animals a- 
Comin’ (Oct. 9774, 16c) and The Bat- 
tle of Jericho (Oct. 9776, 16c). 


More Male Choruses 


Other new publications for men’s 
voices include To the Great Pyramid: 
An Ode by Harvey Enders (TTBB, 
Oct. 9713, 25c), and The Lost Chord 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan arranged for 
TB by Carl Deis (Oct. 9571, 16c). 





Easter Cantata 


Now Issued Here 


The Way of the Cross, an Easter 
Cantata by Alexandre Georges, has 
never before been published in this 
country although it is well known in 
Europe. The work, for narrator, soli, 
chorus, and obbligato violin and ’cello 
with organ or piano accompaniment, 
was arranged by Solon Alberti. The 
vocal score is $1.00. 











NEW SACRED CHORUSES 
Dare 
Benedictus es Domine. SATB. 
Oct. 9732 16 


Missa Brevis in honor of St. Ambrose. 
SATB. Oct. 9760 
O’Hara-Deis 
Art Thou the Christ? SATB. Oct. 9741 .16 
Art Thou the Christ? SSA. Oct. 9743 .16 


Rommé 


15 











Credo. SATB. Oct. 9796 -25 
Stainer-Deis 
Fling Wide the Gates, from “The 
Crucifixion”. SSA. Oct. 9800 .20 
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Living, Working and Learning 


ARTHUR W. 





of making the adjustments neces- 
sary between an individual and his 
environment is education, in the broad- 
est sense of the word. All the time a 
child is actively participating in the 
world about him he is being educated. 
Every force that touches his life is 
educative. So the home, the church, 
the school, press, radio, motion picture, 
travel, youth organization, unorganized 
social group, loitering place, and com- 
panionship are all combining to “bring 
up” our children. 
5 

For its special job the school chooses 
a wide variety of life activities and 
many different techniques. In fact, 
the school has found that it must use 
every good teaching method that has 
been discovered, with the result that 
education is quite different from what 
it was fifty years ago. 

+ 

The breadth of experience provided 
by a modern school is indicated by the 
twelve areas of activity accepted by the 
Kansas City (Missouri) Public 
Schools as compelling challenges to 
change points of emphasis, to revamp 
class material, to try new ways of 
teaching, to extend services in order to 
assure every individual the best possi- 
ble opportunity to benefit by his school 
experience. 


i HE LIFELONG, continuous process 

















iogether in the Modern Schoo 


3s City Public Schools 


The twelve challenges of the Kansas 
City Schools are as follows: 


(1) Strengthening preparation for citi- 
zenship in today’s world.* 

(2) Enhancing pupil growth through 
adjustments in school environment and 
program. 

(3) Giving more positive attention to 
specialized needs of individual children. 

(4) Applying practically the best pupil 
personnel methods. 

(5) Successfully including a full eighth 
grade in the school program. 

(6) Improving the coordination of aux- 
iliary services, 

(7) Improving food service through 
centralized system of lunchrooms, 

(8) Materially expanding offerings in 
adult education. 

(9) Widening opportunities for  in- 
service training of teachers. 

(10) Advancing teacher welfare 
through examination of needs and intro- 
duction of helpful measures where pos- 
sible. 

(11) Developing plans for participation 
in city bond program and improved repair 
and supply services. 

(12) Promoting refinement of the 
budget of the school district. 





Not only do the schools themselves 
use a wide variety of learning experi- 
ences and techniques, but also they 


*Challenge Number One is illustrated on this and 
on the opposite page, the photographic samples 
being taken from fifteen pages of pictures similarly 
illustrating all the other challenges, and appearing 
in the Volume V, Number 1 edition (September 1, 
1947) of the Kansas City Schools, official publication 
of the Kansas City (Missouri) Public Schools. Refer 
to page 34 for key to the pictures. 


























These Two New 
Band Folios! 


20TH CENTURY Band Folio 
by Harold L. Walters 


A splendid new collection for the 
active band of today, scored in the 
inimitable style of Harold Walters! 
Contains an abundance of medley 
type marches in solid, footlifting set- 
tings, that are quickly adopted to a 
ayeee of Ln: formations, displays 
and show This category includes 
ACROSS THE FOOTLIGHTS Minstrel 
y+ THE POST asin March— 
GRI RON _ PAGEA College 
etch HERE THEY SOME! Grostiog 
March—HIGH, WIDE AND HA 
SOME Dixieland March—HUSKIN’ BEE 
Frontier March—JOLLY LITTLE as 
tg: eo March—P ORT OF 

ALL Nautical March—SPIRIT OF THE 

RANGE Cowboy March—and SALUTE 
AND FAREWELL Closing March. 
Also included is a choice selection of 
modern-styled arrangements for all- 
around usage, such as AY, AY MY 
EYE Samba Rha hapsee on_ Cielito 
spte—t Sn Be OOM-DER-E’ With 
Waltz and ming Choruses—RAIN- 
BOWS IN REVIE March _ Paraphrase 
on Chopin's — Fantasie-Impromptu— 
SKIP TO MY LOU All Around the 
World—SHOW BOAT SOUVENIRS Ga 
iinetios Waltz—and BRASS BAN 

OOGIE Introducing Annie Laurie. 
A really great new folio for parade 
and display, concert and assembly, 
— by any band beyond the 
eginning level. 





| eee $0.40 
Conduct eS 
MARCH-MASTERS 


Folio for Band 
by James A. Scott 


Contains sixteen renowned marches in 
stirring new settings, all well within the 
technical limitations of average school 
instrumentalists. Based upon famous 
marches from the standard repertoire, the 
contents includes rey so LIS March, 
Sousa—W ASHINGTON POST March, 


Meccham—MARCH GLORIA, Losey— 
OYCE’S 71ST REGIMENT March, Boyer— 
IGH SCHOOL CADETS March, Sousa— 
ee LIFE March, Frantzen—SALU- 

ATION March, Seitz—SECOND CONNECT- 
icut March, Reeves—BAY STATE March, 
Burrell—'A FRANGESAI! ‘March Costa— 
THE THUNDERER March, Sousa—STEEL 
KING March, St. Clair—FATHER OF VIC- 
TORY March, Ganne—and others. 
Arrangements are colorful and _ solid 
throughout and have been scored with 
the needs of the marching band in con- 
stant view. The instrumentation is full 
and _ complete, including parts for, Horns 
in F, Bell Lyra, and Tympani. Clarinet 
parts have en written in practical 
ranges, with extremely high tones elim- 
inated, and with the upper register al- 
ways approached in easy-to-play inter- 
vals. ornets are likewise scored en- 
tirely in their intermediate range, and 
only essential and non-confusing cues 
have been incorporated into the lead 
part. An ideal march folio for second 
and third year bands! 


Band Parts 40 
Conduct 1.25 








5544 West Armstrong Ave. 
Chicago 30, Illinois 
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must coordinate all pupil experiences, 
including out-of-school experiences, so 
as to enable the individual to achieve 
the maximum personal development 
consistent with public welfare. 

Equality of opportunity to develop 
innaté capacities, not identity of ex- 
periences, must be provided by the 
school. 


Through cooperative planning and 
living under the guidance of the school 
the individual will be stimulated to be- 
come a person possessed of confidence 
and initiative, capable of self-guidance. 
Independence of thinking and decid- 
ing, together with the ability and desire 
to cooperate with one’s fellows, must 
characterize the citizens educated in 
democracy’s schools. 

Among the many specific objectives 
of education these are a few which the 
fine arts can especially help in reach- 
ing: skills for satisfying and whole- 
some recreation ; an ever-widening cir- 
cle of interests; mental, emotional and 
spiritual strength; love of nature, 
music, art, and literature; keen appre- 
ciation of the best traditions and insti- 
tutions of the past. 


Successful education results in a 
high degree of development of the in- 
dividual’s innate capacity to live whole- 
somely, carry his own load, and make 
his own unique contribution to the gen- 
eral welfare. The school is obliged to 
use all of its resources to the very best 
advantage in order to be successful in 
such a large job. 


Specific methodology involves the 
use of materials on hand by the indi- 
vidual teacher, but a study of the broad 
goals will immediately suggest many 
ways to implement their aims. For 
example, studying the music and art of 
foreign countries will lend emphasis to 
the global concept and the implications 
of the atomic age. Creative imagination 
and talent can be inspired merely 
through continued efforts to make 
classrooms more attractive physically. 
Some time may be devoted to the re- 
sources of the community as a means 
of making learning experiences real 
and objective. Field trips to industries 
will raise many questions and resultant 
searching for answers by the children. 
Adequate recreational opportunities 
can be combined with instruction in 
handicrafts. Curriculum councils, eval- 
uating and planning committees and 
special study groups will help indi- 
vidual instructors in the improvement 
of teaching methods and professional 
growth. This reservoir of wholesome 





interest and enlightened comprehen- 
sion promises. further gains.and lasting 
benefits. 

The following illustration captions 
(referring to photographs on preced- 
ing pages), while only isolated ex- 
amples of a fundamental, enlightened, 
educational program, may _ remind 
teachers to prepare further steps for 
higher attainable standards of educa- 


tion. 
PLATE I 


(1) The last row of stitching on this 
a taffeta skirt requires 
care and skill 

(2) The fashioning of a formal gradua- 
tion dress in high school is exciting. 

(3) Third and fourth grades discover 
talent for playing an instrument. “Play- 
ing a tonette is fun,” said John. “I can 
play every song our class sings.” 

(4) It’s fine when a fifth-grade boy has 
learned to play his trumpet so well in a 
year that he can perform with his teacher 
for the rest of the class. 

(5) Six-year-olds in the first grade de- 
velop a reading skill which makes it pos- 
sible for them to enjoy books. 

(6) Seventh-grade students pool their 
ideas and create an original design for a 
decorative wall hanging to be placed in 
the school corridor. 

(7) It’s an engine going chug, chug, 
chug, chug. Children are hard workers 
when they try to get results which to 
them are important. 

(8) Charles, a fourth-grade pupil, plays 
“Ave Maria” after three months’ instruc- 
tion in the violin class at school, 


PLATE II 


(1) Children in the fourth grade 
learn to use dictionaries and reference 
books. 

(2) A group of second-grade pupils de- 
velop skill in the use of ruler and yard- 
stick by measuring objects in their en- 
vironment. 

(3) A class of high school students 
work from a model with water-color 
paints. 

(4) Children experiment with brushes 
and pairts in expressing their ideas on 
paper. 

(5) Members of a third-grade class take 
turns playing songs while the rest of the 
class sing. Every child in the room 
learned to play at least one song. 

(6) By concrete example the teacher 
has her fourth-grade boys and girls build 
a concept of the meaning of one fourth. 


North Central Teachers’ Association 
met in South Bend, Indiana, October 
21-22. A concert highlighted each 
day’s activities. On Thursday, May- 
nard Klein conducted the North Cen- 
tral High School Chorus of 550 stu- 
dents, and Friday’s feature was a con- 
cert by the North Central High School 
Orchestra under the baton of George 
Dasch. Vocal and instrumental teach- 
ers’ meetings and panel discussions 
were led by Wilfred Bain, Dean of 
Music School, University of Indiana, and 
Edwyn Haymes, Hillsdale College. 

Delta Omicron national board has 
announced the appointment of Agnes 
Holdreth Sena as national secretary- 
treasurer of the fraternity, The execu- 
tive offices are now at 4734 West Hay- 
ward Place, Denver 12, Colorado. 
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BOOKS and MUSIC 


Comments on Recent Publications by Members of the Journal's Reviewing Staff 





BOOKS 

The American Singer, Book Eight, by William C. Bridg- 
man and Louis Woodson Curtis. [New York: American 
Book Company. 248 pp. $2.00.] 

The content of The American Singer, Book Eight, covers 
a wide range of musical literature. The editors delved into 
works of the past and did not ignore compositions of modern 
and contemporary composers. Interesting examples of folk 
music are also included. 

The seventy-nine songs are arranged for unison and part- 
singing for treble and youthful changing voices. Range is 
suitable and parts are well written. There is balance between 
major and minor modes and there is variety of musical styles 
and moods. Brief program notes and five “quizzes” contribute 
to the educational values of the volume. 

The book is clearly printed and effectively illustrated. Paper 
is of good quality and the binding is durable and attractive. 


Guide and Accompaniments to “The American Singer, 
Book Eight,” by William C, Bridgman and Louis Woodson 
e401 [New York: American Book Company. 370 pp. 
4.40. 

The teacher’s book supplements the pupil’s edition of 
Book Eight of The American Singer series by supplying ac- 
companiments to every song. In addition, there are sec- 
tions devoted to discussion of teaching problems. These 
are: The Plan and Approach, which give objectives of the 
course and explain the organization of material; Training of 
the Adolescent Voice; Boys’ Voices; Girls’ Voices; Teaching 
the Minor Mode; Music Reading; Pan-American Day Pro- 
gram; Latin-American Rhythm Instruments; and The Ap- 
preciation Program, with a list of phonograph recordings. 

The textual style is direct and clear. In the main, teach- 
ing ideas are traditional and sound. On page five, however, 
the direction for vowel formation (“jaw opened slightly, 
jaw opened wider, jaw opened quite wide, jaw fully dropped’) 
would be more accurate if the word “dropped” had been used 
throughout. In the opinion of phoneticians, the vanishing 
sound of dipthongs approximates the unstressed sound # as in 
pin rather than ee as in see. 

The book is well made. One of the excellent features is 
that it opens and remains flat on the music rack—a boon to 
the accompanist and the conductor. There is a classified 
index as well as an alphabetical listing of songs. 

These new books are welcome additions to the growing 
list of texts and guides for the general music class in the 
junior high school. —Anne E. Pierce 


Thesaurus of Scales and Melodic Patterns, by Nicolas 
Slonimsky, [New York: Coleman-Ross and Co., Inc, $12.00.] 

Here is a comprehensive and authoritative compilation of 
the various scales possible by applying the contemporary 
concept of the twelve-tone scale in contrast to the old chro- 
matic scale. Briefly, in the modern twelve-tone scale all 
tones in the octave have equal validity; none are regarded as 
nonessential; that is, f sharp is no longer merely the “lower 
neighbor” of g but has the same relative importance as g 
itself in any scale beginning on c. This concept does not 
necessarily negate tonality. Thé primacy of ¢ as a central 
un‘fving factor may be kept. In general, composers as early 
as Chopin used this principle, and its application is evident 
in the works of Liszt and Wagner. In the 20th Century, 
composers of the Schoenberg school have used the principle 
without reference to a central “key tone,” but the basic idea is 
the same, namely, the full, independent use of all twelve tones 
in the octave in contrast to an emphasis on the seven diatonic 
or major-minor scale tones of the classic period. 

The present work ably presents the various possibilities of 
such a principle in the form of derivative scales and melodic 
patterns. The work has many uses: for the piano teacher or 
performer it offers systematic practice material in the contem- 
porary idiom similar to the Hanon or Joseffy books based on 
older patterns. For the composer it suggests a wealth of 
material for creative use, some of which has already been used 
by Scriabin, Shostakovitch, Busoni, Schoenberg and Hanson 
to mention only a few composers. For the music educator it 
summarizes contemporary trends and techniques and _ en- 
ables a grasp of new harmonic and melodic idioms which 
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mg be difficult to obtain by an analysis of compositions 
alone. 

The book is admirably organized. An enlightening Intro- 
duction prepares for an understanding of the material pre- 
sented. All new terms used are defined with clarity and 
precision. Many of the patterns and scales are accompanied 
by their appropriate harmonic progressions and the work 
concludes with examples of canons based on various patterns, 
tables of twelve-tone chord progressions, and a synopsis of 
chords illustrating the basic types of chords in the twelve-tone 
system. 

The book is more than a dictionary of scales — it is a sum- 
mary of the resources of the dodecuple principle, and as such 
it will be indispensable to the performer, creator, conductor 
and educator, who are genuinely interested in the tonal mate- 
rial of contemporary composition. It supplements the con- 
cepts of classic tonal relationships and systematizes the dev‘ces 
found in music of today. If the serious musician conscien- 
tiously examines this material it will not only bring him up 
to date but will give him a preview of the future. 


The Technique of Variation: A study of the Instrumental 
Variation from Antonio de Cabezon to Max Reger, by Robert 
U. Nelson. [Berkeley: University of California Press. 197 
pp., indexed. $3.50.] 

The principle of variation is probably as old as music itself 
and it still remains the basis of many types of compositions 
today. Just what is this important principle and how is it 
used? Mr. Nelson gives a comprehensive and scholarly an- 
swer in his study of the instrumental variation from 1500 to 
1900 by deducing basic constructive principles from existing 
explanations and by showing how these principles were mani- 
fested under the influence of changing styles. 

The author states that “by the beginning of the contem- 
porary period there were only two diametrically opposed 
ways of constructing variations: the age old structural plan 
and the comparatively recent free plan.” These two ways are 
represented by seven distinct kinds or types of variations. 
After describing in general these types and their technical 
devices the author explores in detail the establishment and 
extension of the structural plan under the influence of chang- 
ing styles and the emergence of the free plan during the 19th 
and 20th Centuries. He concludes with an aesthetic study 
of the variation. The book is well illustrated by numerous 
musical examples and is supplemented by exhaustive notes 
and an extensive bibliography. 

This is a work for the serious musician, not the dilettante. 
Its chief merits are breadth of treatment and factual accuracy. 
Occasional exceptions may be taken to individual points, such 
as the distinction between the “character” and “free” varia- 
tion or the basso ostinato and harmonic type. The use of 
letters to designate phrases rather than parts is also question- 
able, but certainly the book’s virtues outweigh these rare 
lapses. Teachers, performers, composers and listeners alike 
are in the author’s debt for such an authoritative exposition 
of this basic compositional technique. It is a welcome addi- 
tion to the small but growing library of studies in the impor- 
tant field of musical form. —Howard A. Murphy 


BAND 

Shalimar Overture, by Forrest L. Buchtel. [Chicago: 
Neil A. Kjos Music Company. Full band (with condensed 
score) $4.50; symphonic band (with condensed score) $6.50; 
condensed score $1.00; extra parts 35c ea.] 

An extremely playable easy overture. Scoring is done 
with an eye for ease and certainty of performance with very 
young pupils, and there is plenty of doubling so that full- 
ness should never be a problem. The piece is mainly in 
F minor and A-flat major, with an intermediate section in 
E-flat. A carefully annotated five-line conductor’s score 1s 


provided and seems adequate for a composition of this grade. 
—Clifford P. Lillya 


Broadcast from Brazil (Samba), by David Bennett. [New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Full band $4.00; symphonic $7.00; 
conductor $1.25; other parts 50c ea.] 

A fantasy based on the gay, fast rhythm of the Samba 
—one of the currently favorite dances in this country, The 
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comparatively quiet and sweet melodic lines coupled with 
the rapid syncopated rhythm of the accompaniment and the 
gay mood permeating the entire score make this piece an- 
other of Bennett’s etfective compositions. This number is 
not difficult once the rhythmic feeling is established and 
would make an interesting program number for your band. 
Approximate grade IV 

Golden State Band Book, compiled and arr. by Charles 
Hathaway. [Hollywood: Abbey Music Co. Inc, Conductor 
$1.00; each book 35c.] 

Sixteen peppy—new and original—marches. Not too diffi- 
cult for the average high school band even though some use 
is made of modern rhythms. I would recommend this book 
for marching bands or for use at basketball games. 


The Great Century, concert march, by Ernest Weber. 
[Chicago: Rubank, Inc. Full band $1.75; symphonic $2.75; 
conductor 35c; extra parts 20c ea.] 

An interesting march dedicated to the Wisconsin State 
Centennial, Nice sixteen-measure introduction. Basses and 
lower instruments have melody in second strain with the 
clarinets and saxophones having the melody in the trio. 
Would make a good program number. Instrumentation in- 
cludes a bell lyra part. —Harold G. Palmer 


Boys’ Clubs of America, marching song of The Boys’ Clubs 
of America. Words by Howard Tooley, music by Paul 
Lavalle, band arr. by Paul Yoder. [Philadelphia: J. W. 
Pepper & Son, Inc. Full band $1.25; conductor 25c; extra 
parts 15c ea.] 

Here is a robust, solidly-scored march which ably cap- 
tures the spirit of a fine organization. The words were 
written by the public relations director of Boys’ Clubs and 
the music by a famous radio bandsman. The arranger, Mr. 
Yoder, has done an excellent job. This number has the 
approval of the MENC Special Projects Committee on 
School-Community Music Relations and Activities, and 
should be included in the repertoire of any band whose com- 
munity sponsors a boys’ organization. 


RECORDS 


American Folk Rhapsody—Grundman; Toccata-Marziale— 
Vaughan Williams; Thendara—Whitney; Little Norwegian 
Suite—Hansen. [New York: Boosey and Hawkes, Inc.] 

These four new recordings are worthy additions to the 
excellent series of band music begun a short while ago by 
Boosey and Hawkes. The series has included such excellent 
numbers as Suite in E-Flat by Holst and Mannin Veen by 
Wood. For much too long a time band directors have been 
limited almost entirely to marches when they wanted to play 
recorded band music to their students. Boosey and Hawkes 
are to be congratulated for discovering this need and acting 
upon it in so creditable a fashion. The recordings were done 
in Europe especially for Boosey and Hawkes and the quality 
is very satisfactory. The number by Grundman and the one 
by Vaughan Williams are of especial interest. All numbers 
in the series are published for band by Boosey and Hawkes. 

—Paul W. Mathews 


ORCHESTRA 


Three Movements, by J. S. Bach, arr. for string orchestra 
and optional piano by Emily Daymond. [London: Oxford 
University Press. Carl Fischer, Inc. sole distributors. $2.25.] 

These are taken from the second and fourth of “Four 
Inventions” and are well arranged for strings. The first two 
movements are technically easy, all parts (except string bass) 
being playable in first position. The last movement moves 
at a fast pace but contains only two measures out of the 
first position. This is good string material, usable by most 
high school orchestras. —Paul Van Bodegraven 


French Military Marching Song, from “The Desert Song,” 
by Sigmund Romberg, adaptation by F. Campbell-Watson. 
[New York: Harms, Inc. Set B $4.00; Set C $3.00; piano 
conductor 75c; ensemble piano 50c; extra parts 35c ea.] 

This will be a good chance to play up your brass, especially 
trumpets, and percussion sections. About average difficulty; 
nicely arranged. —H. W. Arentsen 


Santa Fe Tipica Orchestra Folio, arr. for Tipica Orchestra 
by Pablo Mares. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Conductor 
$1.50; parts 60c ea.] 

This is a collection of twelve numbers “of music of the 
South of the Border manner” arranged for Ist and 2nd vio- 
lins, guitar, viola, cello and string bass. From the review 
copy of the Ist violin part, one does not know whether the 
guitar part is the equivalent of the violin part or a distinct 
One in its own right. There are four long numbers and eight 
short ones, all of which are Spanish in character, folk songs 
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or dances of New or Old Mexico. The Ist violin part is 
almost entirely in the lst position, with a little in the third, so 
the parts are not difficult. Yet, it would take a group with 
fairly well developed bowing skills to play the rhythms with 
precision. —Gilbert Waller 


Caprice Viennois, Schon Rosmarin, Liebesleid and Liebes- 
freud, by Fritz Kreisler, arr. by Erik Leidzen for string 
quartet and string orchestra. [New York: Charles Foley. 
String quartet score and parts $2.50 ea.; extra string parts 
including optional bass 20c ea.] 

These numbers are too well known to need comment. The 
important thing to know is that they are now available in 
this form. The arrangements are good; the print could be 
better but is satisfactory. The string bass parts,’ added to 
make the arrangements usable with string orchestra, are all 
quite easy; but the part does not appear in the score. 

Overture (In Five Movements) for string orchestra, by 
J. S. Bach, edited by Emily Daymond. [London: Oxford 
University Press, Carl Fischer, Inc., sole distributors. $3.75.] 

This is interesting material for your string orchestra. It 
may be used in its entirety or as single movements. It 
would be graded as of moderate difficulty, but, as is usually 
true in Bach’s music, the difficulties are distributed among 
all the parts so that it is necessary to have a well-balanced string 
section, including second violins who are about the equals of . 
the firsts, etc. —Paul Van Bodegraven 


Rumba Mexicana, for orchestra, by Charles Miller. [New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Set A $3.00; set B, with extra 
strings, $4.00; set C, with extra strings, $5.00; small orchestra 
$1.35; full orchestra $1.85.] 

Another rumba—good, but slightly synthetic in flavor. It 
calls for the necessary maracas, guitar, claves and xylophone 
to provide Mexican color. School groups will attack it with 
gusto. —David Mattern 


INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Double Bubble, by Phil Grant, a snare drum duet. [New 
York: Mercury Music Corp. 50c.] 

Indicates a change from the routine solos and duets of the 
traditional drummer. Presents interesting and needed rhyth- 
mic patterns. Leads to an understanding of modern drum 
problems. About grade V. —John J. Heney 


Two Fantasias in Four Parts, for brass quartet, by Adriano 
Banchieri, transcr, and edited by Sidney Beck. [New York: 
rape | Music Corp. Complete score $2.00; score 75c; parts 

c ea. 

Superb brass music by a Seventeenth Century master; the 
construction is largely polyphonic, with the counterpoint 
occasionally put into relief by massive chordal effects. The 
architecture is so symmetrical that the piece is as easy to 
teach as a round, The natural sonority of brass is fully 
exploited. The score contains excellent program notes. A 
“must” for high school quartets. Grade III. 


Twelve Duos for Two Wind Instruments, by W. A. Mo- 
zart, rev. by Eric Simon. [New York: Edward B. Marks 
Music Corp. $1.50.] 

Duets perhaps intended for French horn, and issued once as 
Basset horn music; difficult for the former, but technically 
easy for clarinets; Allegros, Minuets, and slow movements 
of contrasting tempi. The inscription on one of the original 
mss. reads: “By Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart m.p., Vienna, 
July 27, 1786, in the bowling alley.” 


Chromatic Caprice, for clarinet quartet, by F, H. McKay. 
[Oskaloosa, Iowa: C, L. Barnhouse Co. $1.25.] 

Tart and spicy harmonies, and clarinet voicing that is 
bright and clear; this composition is like a short, short-story, 
with atmosphere in the first word and action in the second, 
content devoid of extraneous matter, and a tension that 
continues tight to the last note. Chromatic but not difficult. 
Grade III. —Chester G. Osborne 


Sonata, by J. J. Quantz, for two flutes and piano. [Boston: 
The Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc. $1.25.] 

This duo sonata furnishes satisfying and solid material for 
study and concert by a composer of the Classical period. The 
number is not difficult and is composed of the usual four 
short movements. Its charm will not pass unnoticed. 


Music Box Minuet, for woodwind sextet and bells, by 
Nino Marcelli. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. Complete 
with score $1.50; score 50c; extra parts 20c ea.] 

The instrumentation for this pleasing program number 
includes two flutes, piccolo, oboe or third flute, two Bb clar- 
inets, and bells. Should prove popular with school directors 
everywhere who are seeking program and novelty numbers. 

—George Waln 
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Pavan (from “The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book") (Byrd) ( 576) 
Falan-Tiding (Tyrolese Carol) (*569) 


TREBLE VOICES (S.S.A.A.) 
Folk Song Suite for Treble Voices 
"Ah, Si Mon Moine Voulait Danser" (Quebec) 
gO ae (4004) 
"A Rosebud in June” (Somerset) (2nd M'vt.) .... (4005) 
"The Leather-Winged Bat" (Vermont) (3rd M'vt.) (4006) 
Let Us Break Bread Together (Spiritual) (4007) 


Dormi, Jesu (Chilean Folk Song) 


by Leslie R. Boll 








MILLS MUSIC brings new choral excitement to your programs with these outstanding © 


CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


TREBLE VOICES (S.S.A.) 


15 The Wee Cooper O'Fyfe (Scottish Folk Song) ...... ( 589) 
AS en (*577) 

Somihadmascedes (590) .15 

MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 

Soon-a Will Be Done (Spiritual) ...........................-- (*170) 

This Is The Day Which The Lord Hath Made 
.20 CS a eee nee mor ( 171) 
15 Let Us Break Bread Together (Spiritual) ............. { 85) 
.20 Skip To My Lou (American Folk Tune) . .. ( 84) 
.20 The Wee Cooper O'Fyfe (Scottish Folk Song) . . ( 83) 


5 
.20 


.20 


.20 
.20 
.20 
15 





Lent (Motet) (Rev. W. E. Nixon and 
eS hy 
Easter (Motet) (Rev. 

OS Ee eR eee 
And Very Early In The Morning (Anthem) 

Co  —=E 
The Great White Throne (Will M. S. Brown) (10) .... 
Easter Bells (Livingston and Cathcart) (172) ........ 
This Is The Day Which The Lord Hath Made 

ONO A EE 


Dark Valley (C. Rittenhouse and 
— Ef pete 


The Crown Of Roses (Legend) 
(Tschaikowsky-Bell) (1085) ..........-ec-cececoeeseeeeeees 





W. E. Nixon and Matthew 


EASTER IS APRIL 17... PLAN YOUR EASTER SEASON PROGRAMS NOW .. 
MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 


O Blessed Savior Of The World (R. L. Bedell) (*70) .20 
15 Praise The Father (Bedell-Byrd) (*81) ........................ .20 
Praise To The Lord (Hymn-Anthem) 
15 ie eS een 15 
O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee 
15 (Anthem) (John Tasker Howard) (88) ................ .20 
15 Hossanna To The Son Of David 
25 (Palm Sunday) (Bedell) (*73) -.n-........--.---.-----s0-0-0 15 
Never Said A Mumbalin Word 
.20 eS | eee 15 
TREBLE VOICES (S.S.A.A.) 
When | Survey The Wondrous Cross (Anthem) 
15 (R. Nathaniel Dett) (*4003) 2. eee 16 
MALE VOICES (T.T.B.B.) 
| Got An Easter Hat And An Easter Suit For 
15 Easter Morning (James & Seitter) (1069) 15 
*a cappella 











MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


Chicago 4 


Choral Directors! Write Dep't. MEJ-! for your reference copies to any of these choruses. 


1619 Broadway, 


New York 19, N. Y. 


Los Angeles 14 
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Serenade Sarcastique, for violin and violoncello, by George 
Steiner. [New York: M. Baron Company. 75c.]} 

With emphasis on the “Sarcastique,” this Serenade is a 
study in dissonances which are made startlingly stark due to 
the percussive style of playing called for. 

—Dorotha B. Matson 

Allegro Molto, from String Quartet in C Major, No. 465, 
for violin and piano, by W. A. Mozart, arr, by Jascha Heifetz. 
{New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. $1.25.] 

This brilliant last movement is well known to quartet 
players. Unchanged violin part serves as a solo; piano ac- 
companiment incorporates other parts, and is transcribed 
with pleasing conservatism. Rapid detached passages; spic- 
cato; mostly in first three positions; difficult on account of 
speed. —Paul Rolland 


PIANO 


The Second Joyful Mystery, fugue for two pianos, by 
Theodore Chanler, [New York: Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Two copies, $2.25.] 

An attractive addition to the modern two-piano repertory. 
Its beauty is based on the quality of the melodic line. Not 
too difficult, since the four voices are divided between two 
layers. 

Mary, Mary Quite Contrary, for two pianos, by Denis 
Capes. [London: Oxford University Press, Carl Fischer, 
Inc., distrib. $1.80.] 

This original two-piano work takes its title from the word- 
rhythm which runs throughout its course. It is moderately 
simple, and very effective. 

Sonata in D (K381), for one piano—four hands, by W. A. 
Mozart, edited by Leo Kraft. [New York: Heritage Music 
Publications, Ine. 75c.] 

Leo Kraft has made a musicianly edition of one of the 
finest works ever written for two players at one piano. 

—Raymond Burrows 


MISCELLANEOUS , 


Recitative and Sicilienne, for violoncello (or viola) and 
piano, by Anis Fuleihan. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 
75c.} 

The Recitative is a free fantasia in serious mood over a 
sustained organ point in the piano. A rhythmic middle sec- 
tion leads into the Sicilienne which has a gently flowing 
pastoral mood. It is a nice piece with delicate effects. 
Moderately difficult, but demands mature tone and musician- 
ship. —Paul Rolland 


First Horn Concerto and Second Horn Concerto for 
French Horn in F and piano, by Joseph Haydn. [Boston: 
The Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc. $1.75 ea.] 

Solo part rather sparing on dynamic marks, which means 
that the soloist should read from the piano score in early 
practice sessions to get correct idea of volume. Due to the 
process of printing the player must check carefully to be sure 
he is reading correctly. I find the print monotonous and 
tiring to read. This is worthy music for any French horn 
student. Every horn player should own copies of these solos. 

—Arthur L. Williams 


Come and Play, descriptive music to play and act. for 
kindergarten and primary grades, by Ruth Bampton. [New 
York: Mills Music. Inc. 50c.} A small book with fifteen 
short, distinctly descriptive rhythmic pieces that kinder- 
garten teachers and children will find useful and enjovable. 
Easy to play. —Naomi Evans 


Concerto, for flute with piano accompaniment, by J. J. 
Quantz, revised by Wilhelm Barge. [Boston: The Cundy- 
Bettoney Co., Inc. $2.00.] 

Quantz was a prolific flute composer and player in the early 
18th Century and he gained added fame by being the teacher 
of Frederick the Great. Most of his compositions are no 
longer played. This G major Concerto, however, is a real 
favorite with flutists. Personally I place it on a par with the 
Mozart Concerti. We use it frequently on recital programs. 
This edition of Mr. Barge’s seems to coincide very closely in 
phrasing and articulation with the other editions on the 
market. There are no cadenzas published with this particular 
edition. The Concerto is similar to the Mozart Concerti in 
style and period. It is beautiful flute music. —George Waln 

Oriental Sketch, for violin and piano, by S. Rachmaninoff, 
800) by Jascha Heifetz. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 

ce. 

Those of us who are guiding children musically are always 
Seeking music by the best composers within the technical 
limitations of our students and edited by men of authority. 
This number has all three of these qualifications. No meter 
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signature is given but it contains the equivalent of three quar- 
ter notes to each measure, and is composed largely of six- 
teenth notes. However it is a “Non allegro” and the posi- 
tions and fingering are all so carefully indicated that the solo 
is playable by a fairly advanced junior or senior high school 
student. With the exception of two measures only the first 
four positions are used. —Gilbert Waller 


COLLECTIONS AND STUDIES 


Festival Songs, for unchanged voices, arr. by Lorin F. 
Wheelwright. [Salt Lake City: Pioneer Music Press. 25c.] 
Extra value for the money: Crusader’s Hymn, Lovely 
Appear, Grandfather’s Clock, Hymn to St. John the Baptist, 
and new memorial stanza to a Thanksgiving Hymn. 
Lovely arrangements, well suited to use. —Marion Flagg 


Johannes Ockeghem, Collected Works, edited by Dragan 
Plamenac. Second Volume; Masses and Mass Sections 
$1200)” Sixteen. [New York: Columbia University Press. 

12. 

The American Council of Learned Societies and the 
American Musicological Society have sponsored the prepara- 
tion of this excellent volume of works by the 15th Century 
Flemish master. This is a valuable contribution to the body 
of literature from the great historic periods. The explanatory 
material is so presented that it provides intelligent assistance 
for the person who is investigating the music of the period. 
The scores are clear and easily readable, a feature not 
always common to the editions of so-called “early music.” 

—George Howerton 


German Art Songs, for school and studio, edited by Ber- 
nard U. Taylor. [Philadelphia: Oliver Ditson Company, 
Theodore Presser Co., Distrib. .} 

Sixteen favorite songs by four great composers—Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms and Hugo Wolf. Explanatory notes on 
each of the songs and the instruction for German pronuncia- 
tion are fine features of this collection. Published in me- 
dium-high and medium-low. Very much worthwhile. 

—Francis H. Diers 


A Student’s Treasury of Mendelssohn, part I, for piano, 
edited by Irwin Freundlich. [New York: Heritage Music 
Publications, Inc. 75c.] 

The present first volume of this collection is taken entirely 
from the “Songs Without Words.” Any edition which serves 
to call our attention to these lyrical numbers is offering us a 
service. —Raymond Burrows 


24 Melodious Studies, for cornet or trumpet in Bb or A, 
by I Bohme. [Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc. 
$1.00. 

An exercise in each major and minor key progressing up 
through the flats and down through the sharps. Only tradi- 
tional time signatures employed as well as standard rhythmic 
patterns. Worthy of study by the advanced high school 
trumpeter. —Arthur L, Williams 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Oliver Ditson Company, Philadelphia: 

(1) To the Mountains, folk air of Peru, arr. by Hazel 
Gertrude Kinscella and Elizabeth M. Tierney. SSA, ac- 
comp’d. This is interesting if for no other reason than that 
it is a Peruvian folk-air, of which we have not too many 
examples. The arrangers have done well by it. The text is 
a charming love song, and the tune could be called a “lone- 
some” tune. Very nice, indeed. 

(2) Murmuring Zephyr, by Adolph Jensen, trans. by Wil- 
liam J. Reddick. SATB divided, accomp’d. 20c. A choral 
arrangement of Jensen’s beloved melody which has pre- 
served all of the original harmonies in neatly conceived part 
work for the voices. It is all musicianly and expert in con- 
ception, with one drawback; the tessitura for sopranos and 
tenors is at the top of the range, largely; and will tire youth- 
ful or untrained voices. 

(3) The Singing Maiden. Old English melody, arr. by 
Edith Campbell. SSA, accomp’d. 16c. Known as “Pretty 
Polly Oliver” to many, this good old English tune, with a 
different text, has been done over for three women’s voices 
in a very attractive arrangement. The parts under the melody 
are done with imagination, and the piece should be a popular 
program number. —Alfred Spouse 


H. T. FitzSimons Company, Chicago: 


(1) That’s More to My Mind! (folk song), arr. by Frank 
B. Cookson. SSA, accomp’d. 18c. This delightful novelty 
will give color, humor and variety to any performance, Voice 
parts are well arranged and the rhythms are catchy. 

(2) When All the World Is Young, by Charles Lee Herts. 
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TTBB, a cappella, 16c. An easy, singabte number which will 
suit a beginning male group both in range and difficulty. 

(5) The Stars Look Down, by Russell Hancock Miles. 
TTBB, accomp’d. l6c. Fine melodic interest characterizes 
this number which would give excellent help in developing 
legato singing. 

(4) May. Thy Blessed Spirit, by P. Tschesnokoff, arr. by 
Frank B. Cookson. TTBB, a cappella. 1l6c, An excellent 
opener with strength and simplicity, all qualities difficult to 
find in material within easy range for beginning male groups. 

(5) Hear My Prayer, O Lord, by Alexander A. Arkhangel- 
sky, arr. by Savo S. Savich. SATB, a cappella. 1l6c. Deep, 
expressive qualities are found in this chorus which uses a 
pianissimo climax to give desired contrast. 

—Mathilda A. Heck 


Galaxy Music Corp., New York: 

(1) The Lord Is Great In Zion, by Richard Kountz. 
SATB, tenor solo and soprano and alto duet, organ accomp'’t. 
18c. Usable for most volunteer church choirs. A-B-A form. 
Easy ranges. 

(2) He Who Would Valiant Be, by Robert Elmore. SATB, 
organ accomp’t. l6c. Changes rhythm, tempo and key. 
Short tenor or soprano solo. Challenging to many church 
choirs. 

(3) It Was A Lover and His Lass, from “As You Like 
It,” by William Shakespeare, arr. by William France. SSA, 
a cappella. 1l5c. A new setting of the Shakespeare poem 
Morley used many years ago. Must be crisp and clean. In- 
teresting parts for second soprano and alto as well as first 
soprano. Reasonable range. 

(4) The Deaf Old Woman, Missouri folk song, arr. by 
Katherine K. Davis. SA, TB, accomp’d. 15c. Fun for 
everyone. Question asked by low voice and answered by 
high. Young children like this. Needs a good accompanist. 
Very short range. Arranged for mixed voices as well as 
those listed above. —Gertrude Meyer 

Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago: 

(1) American Names, by Jane C. Watt. TTBB, a 
cappella. 22c. There are some very thrilling spots in this 
number. The composer seems to have captured the mood 
of Benét as the poem compares well-known French names 
to many places we know in America. Boys will have lots 
of fun working out certain progressions and melodic lines. 

(2) Monkeydoodle, by Paul Tonner. TTBB, accomp’d. 
20c. This is a humorous number which may be sung by a 
quartet or full male chorus. If the latter is the case, more 
fun can be added by having three men represent the three 
monkeys about whom the song is written. Full instructions 
are given throughout the song for narrator and the panto- 
mime of the monkeys. Should be lots of fun. 

—C. Wesley Andersen 

Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Chicago: 

(1) O, Blessed Is He, by Bortniansky, edited by Peter D. 
Tkach. SATB, a cappella. Moderately difficult. A 
very melodious song for the large chorus. The variety in 
rhythm and interpretation adds to the beauty of the anthem 
and demands intelligent singing on the part of the chorus. 
A unity of spirit is preserved throughout the song to make it 
complete and beautiful. 

(2) Plorate Filii Israel, from “Jephtah,” by Giacomo Caris- 
simi, arr. by Olaf C. Christiansen. SSAATB, accomp’t 
optional. 12c, A rich tapestry in song. It demands strength 
and musicianship of the singers to fully interpret the music. 
The arrangement of voice parts is excellent and easy for 
young singers. Dramatic with restraint. Moderately difficult. 

(3) Light of Light, by J. S. Bach and Peter Norman. 
SATB, piano or organ accomp’t:” 15c. Easy to sing and an 
enjoyable arrangement of a fine chorale. The old text of 
praise is well suited to the music. The voice parts fall natu- 
rally well within their range. The introduction of children’s 
voices is interesting. —Ruth Jenkin Thompson 


Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton: 


A series of hymn anthems of quite recent composition that 
deserve a place in many church choirs: (1) O, Jesus, Thou 
art Standing, by John M. Rasley. SATB, with quartet 
passage, accomp’d. 12c; (2) Holy, Holy, Holy! by John B. 
Dykes, arr. by William Richards. SATB, with high soprano, 
alto and baritone solos, accomp’d. 12c; (3) The King of 
Love My Shepherd Is, by Lee Rogers. SATB, with soprano 
and alto duet and bass solo, accomp’d. 12c; (4) Abide With 
Me, by William H. Monk, arr. by William Richards. SATB, 
with tenor and soprano solos, accomp’d. 12c; (5) Lead Us, 
Good Shepherd, by Lee Rogers. SATB, with baritone solo, 
accomp’d. 12c; (6) Thy Mercies Crown, by Ira B. Wilson. 
SATB, with alto solo, accomp’d. 12c; (7) Jesus Savior, Pilot 
Me, by John E. Gould, arr. by William Richards. SATB, 
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accomp’d. 14c; (8) Rejoice, Give Thanks, and Sing, by 
Ellen Jane Lorenz. SATB, accomp’d. 12c. They are in- 
expensive and not difficult. Very pleasing and thoroughly 
effective, with easy ranges and occasional solo parts. These 
should lend themselves to small choirs as well as to more 


pretentious ones. —Bess L. Hyde 


Mills Music, Inc., New York: 

(1) A Rosebud in June (2nd Movement from “Folk Song 
Suite”) by Leslie R. Bell. SSAA a cappella. 15¢ A very 
charming setting of a folk tune, This number will give in- 
terest, variety, and atmosphere to any ensemble. Its modality 
will prove intriguing to an alert a cappella group. 

(2) Come Thou Saviour of Our Race (Gott Sei Dank 
Durch Alle Welt), English words by Robert Leech Bedell, 
music by Antonius Scandellus. For mixed voices, SATTB, a 
cappella. 15c. A fine piece of polyphonic writing that gives 
real opportunity for various voices to build independent 
phrase lines into a harmonious whole. 

(3) Praise The Father (Sacerdotes Domini), English 
words by Robert Leech Bedell, riusic by William Byrd. 
Motet for mixed voices, SATB, a cappella. 20c. A good 
number, simply but firmly built and capable of giving fine 
effect. Voice leading is excellent and in good range. 

(4) O Blessed Saviour of the World (O Sacrum Con- 
vivium) by Richard Farrant, English words by Robert Leech 
Bedell. SATB a cappella. 20c. This is a solid, simple set- 
ting which has great possibilities for tone, color, and ex- 
pressiveness. It keeps well within the range of the average 
i school chorus. 

(5) Whence Shall My Tears Begin? by H. A, Schimmer- 
ling. SATB, accomp’d. l6c. This setting of St. Andrew’s 
words will give real challenge and great pleasure to the choral 
director who is looking for interesting, expressive writing. 

—Mathilda A. Heck 

Edwin H. Morris & Co. Inc., New York: 

Serenade of the Bells, by Kay Twomey, Al Goodhart, and 
Al Urbano, arr. by William Stickles. TTBB, accomp’d. 20c. 
This is popular and easy. Boys would like it. 

—F. Edna Davis 

Oxford University Press, Carl Fischer, Inc., New York: 

(1) Printemps, by Paul Ladmirault. SSA, accomp’d. 60c. 
This is sheer beauty. It is lovely, but it runs to twenty-three 
pages and it is extremely difficult, The composer writes it 
for fifteen voices, five each of soprani, mezzo-soprani, con- 
tralti. One might be tempted to try six on each part, or even 
seven, so explicit are the directions. In this reviewer’s opin- 
ion, it is only for mature musicians. 

(2) Where Does the Uttered Music Go? by William Wal- 
ton. SAATB, a cappella. 60c. After trying this over a time 
or two, the question also rises: ‘Where does the unutterable 
music go?” As a vocal teacher, I have been crying for years 
to our modern composers that we shall be more than glad to 
sing their new music if they will only write for the voice. 
The author and composer are both eminent men in their 
fields, and one ought to love their works. I regret to confess 
that this is bitter to my taste. —Alfred Spouse 

G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 

(1) We Praise Thee, by Igor Buketoff. SATB, a cappella. 
15c. This looks like a lovely number. Short and sweet. 

(2) Father Most Merciful, by Cesar Franck, arr. by Ken- 
neth Downing. SATB, accomp'd. l6c. Another arrange- 
ment of the ever popular ‘ ‘Panis Angelicus.” 

(3) Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming, by Stephen C. 
Foster, arr. by Carl F. Mueller. SAB, accomp’d. 16c. Foster’s 
beautiful part song has been reduced to three parts. Should 
be well accepted by directors of small choirs weak in the 
male section. 

(4) Truth Shall Deliver, by William Schuman, TBB, a 
cappella. 18c. This number should be welcomed by male 
chorus directors. Coming from the pen of a modern com- 
poser and written expressly for male voices. Has thrilling 
effects and some odd harmonic passages. Better for college 
glee club and adult male choruses. 

(5) The Twenty-Third Psalm, by Albert Hay Malotte, 
arr. by Kenneth Downing. TTBB, accomp’d. 20c. Popular 
in the solo version, this number is now available for male 
chorus. Should be equally popular. 

(6) Vox In Rama, Lamentation for a day of mourning, by 
F. M. Breydert. SATB and SSA, a cappella. 15c. Looks 
like an ideal setting. 

(7) Estote Fortes, by F. M. Breydert. SATB and SSA, 
a cappella. 1l6c. 3/2 rhythm. Parts all easy in range. 

(8) Sanctus, by F. M. Breydert. SATB and SSA, a cap- 
pella. 16c. All three of these Breydert numbers are well 
written, with texts in Latin and English. 

—George F. Strickling 
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Grease and Water Do Vlot Mix 


Discoveries in printing have always 
gone hand in hand with the development 
of music culture for, without them, great 
works would have continued to exist only 
as manuscripts. 


There was a time when it was not un- 
usual for composers to engrave as well 
as write their music. Many different 
methods were used with varying degrees 
of success. In 1800 Carl Maria von 
Weber printed his entire Opus 2 by 
lithography — a process which he helped 
to perfect, and which is today almost 
universally employed in printing music. 

Lithography means “writing on stone” 
—precisely the kind of writing that Aloys 
Senefelder employed when he first un- 
covered the principle on which lithog- 


raphy is based, namely, that grease and 
water do not mix. 


With a crayon, Senefelder inscribed 
an image on a type of limestone that had 
an equal affinity for grease and water. 
When the stone was dampened and cov- 
ered with a greasy ink, he discovered that 
only the crayon image held the ink, while 
the surrounding moist area repelled it. 


This simple principle has been ex- 
tended into a highly effective printing 
method, which today utilizes, among 
other improvements, a photomechanical 
process of reproduction. The old litho- 
graph stone has been replaced by a light- 
sensitive metal plate on which as many 
as 16 large pages of music can now be 
transferred at one time. 
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WEAVER 


PIANOS 


CALLING 
all who teach Piano. 





Look into the merits of the 
Weaver Piano. It is one 
of the most highly prized 
Pianos. 


Fine tone and performance 
with great durability are the 
desirable features. 


Ask for particulars. 


WEAVER PIANO CO. 
Inc. 


Makers of finer Pianos. 
York, Pa. 
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2??? ? ? 


Do you need an Operetta or 
Cantata that will give the maxi- 
mum in effect for a minimum of 
rehearsing ? 


Send for our 32-page Catalog 
of School Music. 21 Cantatas, 
19 Operettas listed. 


Ps ees 
? ? ? ? ? 
Do you want easy, yet attrac- 


tive Octavo Choruses for your 
school choir? 


Send for our new Catalog of 
Octavo Choruses listing over 
1,800 secular and sacred num- 
bers. 
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1! 
? ? ? ? ? 


Do you direct a church choir 
or use sacred music with your 
school choir? 


Send for our new Catalog of 
Church Music. 
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Have you an organ in your 
school ? 


Send for our Catalog of Or- 
gan Music and Organ and Piano 
Duets. Hammond Registration 
a specialty. 
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Music Appreciation 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TEN 





bettering the taste of those we teach. 
And (3), I will be more explicit and 
say that, in my opinion, the real 
objective of the general course in the 
literature and understanding of music 
given in the American college (that 
which is usually called music ap- 
preciation), should be that of the im- 
provement in taste and in understand- 
ing of life that results from learning 
to listen to good music and ffom re- 
alizing the place it has held in the de- 
velopment of the world’s culture. 

We must get away from any con- 
sideration of music history purely as 
history or of musicology as a subject 
in itself. I grant, of course, that there 
are places for these studies in the 
specialized programs of professional 
music students. What I have in mind 
are the courses that must be made 
available to students in general, the 
humanistic training that needs to be 
a part of our educational experience. 
Old-fashioned accumulations of facts 
and general surveys should be abjured. 
Music as an art must be emphasized 
and every possible opportunity taken 
for showing how one can learn to 
hear it as a tonal language, Enough 
of its past history (not necessarily pre- 
sented in chronological order) should 
be discussed to show its present sig- 
nificance in the life of the country and 
of the world. Its relationship to the 
times which produced it as an art 
should be explained, resulting in a 
better understanding of the times and 
of the art itself. The social signifi- 
cance of music as a factor in the life 
of the nation at present and in the 
future must be emphasized. 

All this is a far cry from the old- 
fashioned music appreciation courses 
and may perhaps arouse some doubts 
and onnosition from those accustomed to 
the older method of instruction. A 
course such as I have in mind should 
recognize and discuss the importance 
of present-day phenomena such as 
radio, recordings, or music in films. 
It must encourage the hearing of live 
music as much as possible as an anti- 
dote to the over-mechanization, so 
common todav, in the production of 
music via radio and recordings. In 
these days of so much cheap enter- 
tainment offered the public by the 
movies and radio, the educational aims 
of the course should be high, and help- 
ing to develop taste and_ suitable 
standards. It should include discus- 
sions of jazz and American folk music 
as well as of Elizabethan madrigals 
and Gregorian chant. It must show 
how the other arts have developed 
along with music at various periods 
and how they differ from it in em- 
phasis and significance. Above all, 
such a course should strive to make 
music a vital factor in the lives of 
those who have any sensitivity to it 
and to show them how it can become 
a most important part of living. Those 
who go out from such instruction, if 
it is properly given, will have a differ- 
ent outlook on life from that which 
they had at the beginning of the 
course. Finally, a course of this kind, 
if well taught, can serve as a basis 
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for any future work in music that 
may be desired. 

Granted these objectives, it should 
not be too difficult to work out a 
reasonable and effective teaching pro- 
cedure to gain them. This will vary 
according to the materials available 
for illustration and the teaching ability 
and personality of those who present 
them. The great difficulty, in view of 
the wide scope and the tremendous 
amount of material available, is to 
make pertinent and effective choices. 

In any case, the approach must 
be clear cut, definite, sure, without 
being didactic or narrowly academic. 
It should be based upon the realiza- 
tion (so often forgotten but abso- 
lutely essential for any effective re- 
sults in work of this kind) that art of 
any sort can really educate only in the 
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proportion that it gives pleasure. This 
does not mean, of course, that the 
pleasure need be of the most obvious 
or cheapest nature. But some sense 
of satisfaction and understanding must 
be present when we look at a picture, 
read a poem or listen to music—or 
the painting, poem or symphony has 
no value whatsoever. You remember 
Hausman’s statement that the nature 
of such arts as poetry and music is 
more physical than intellectual. And 
that it is the sense of delight that can 
be obtained from art that attracts 
and holds us. It is this yielding to 
delight that will lead us on in a search 
for other wonders. Some sense of 
quest, of seeking, of wanting further 
similar experiences must be developed 
if our course is to fulfill its objectives 
and be educative in the sense for 
which it was designed. What we as 
teachers need to forget is that we are 
engaged in an academic procedure. 
We must realize that we are trying 
to give something of an experience 
and trying to inculcate a desire which, 
in the course of development, would 
be the result of a cultural background 
—if this was not so sadly lacking as 
it is in many American homes. Above 
all, in the imparting of facts about 
music, there must come the actual cul- 
tivation of the student’s enjoyment 
and enthusiasm for music. 

Here, briefly, is a suggested ar- 
rangement of material and a teaching 
procedure that has been found usable 
in giving students, in a year’s school 
or college work, a realization of their 
own capacity for participating in the 
world’s heritage of musical experience 
and in developing their standards of 
taste and the desire to pursue their 
interest in music throughout the rest 
of their lives. It is offered without 
any claim of infallibility or of omni- 
science. It has not proved 100 per 
cent workable by any means; but a 
number of years’ experience over a 
considerable period of teaching music 
appreciation in an average American 
college has convinced me that it will 
work satisfactorily for the majority of 
students electing these courses. And 
it will achieve the objectives just out- 
lined, as I have proved time and time 
again. The emphasis throughout is 
shifted from the academic activities 
of those wishing to specialize in the 
subject to the needs—the crying needs 
—of the average American college 
student. 

* 


After a general discussion of the 
aesthetic backgrounds of the art and 
the need for a study of beauty and 
order in the life of today, the psy- 
chological reasons for our liking music 
as an art are brought out. It must be 
stated at the beginning that the il- 
lustrations are always the important 
part of such a course, the real reasons 
for presenting the material in an or- 
derly fashion. There is little use in 
talking about m&isic unless the student 
has an opportunity for hearing it, 
and hearing it under the very best 
conditions possible. Poor records and 
inadequate reproducing machines can 
kill the enthusiasm and understanding 
of a class just as quickly as poor 
class presentation and teaching pro- 
cedure, 

_ The various ways of liking music 
insofar as the average person is con- 
cerned are next treated, and the need 
emphasized for self activity in learn- 
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ing to listen. Then, in order to give 
the student something a bit more 
definite (a need that is especially 
noticeable for those students coming 
from such practical curricula as chem- 
istry, engineering, etc.), the compos- 
er’s materials are briefly discussed— 
the raw materials of music: physical 
characteristics of tone, pitch, ampli- 
tude, timbre, tone duration. The 
means by which these raw materials 
of the composers are made into music 
—rhythm in its various aspects, mel- 
ody, harmony—are next considered. 
Everything that is discussed is il- 
lustrated with live, interesting ex- 
amples drawn as largely as possible 
from the excerpts of masterworks. 
Then, so as to avoid any monotony 
of method, some actual listening ex- 
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periences are provided. Ovitiining the 
proposed method of approach and 
showing why this method is used, we 
begin discussions and illustrations of 
some of the most easily comprehended 
works of the program style; from 
these we proceed gradually to study 
works that are a bit more abstract and 
less immediately liked, still in the pro- 
gram style. Here, as always, the 
points of departure into unknown ter- 
ritories are placed in familiar and in- 
teresting pieces; the sound pedagogi- 
cal procedure of proceeding from the 
known to the unknown is invariably 
followed. 

At a suitable psychological point 
this detailed listening experience is 
interrupted for a necessary considera- 
tion of the question of form. This is 





shown to be an essential essence of 
musical experience and not something 
that is artificially applied from outside, 
A general consideration of the various 
formal patterns used throughout the 
history of music follows (each as 
well illustrated as possible) before the 
detailed listening is resumed. Most of 
the examples chosen for discussion are 
from orchestral works, most readily 
liked in these days of orchestral vir- 
tuosity; but a few romantic chamber 
music works and piano pieces are 
judicially sprinkled in. The student 
is gradually building up a listening 
repertoire, a fund of essential facts 
about what he hears and a personal 
attitude toward the various styles. 

After a number of romantic works, 
including a few characteristic nation- 
alistic ones, the emphasis is shifted to 
Impressionism as the natural out- 
growth of the earlier stylistic move- 
ment. The general backgrounds of 
Impressionism and its likeness to paint- 
ing and literature of the time are 
brought out. Stravinsky comes next, 
as the spearhead of the revolt toward 
modern trends. These trends are 
linked with the characteristics of the 
period which produced them, and the 
amateur’s attitude towards them is dis- 
cussed; reasons are suggested why so 
far the general attitude toward modern 
art has not resulted in any great en- 
thusiasm for it on the part of the 
layman. 

A statement of our own American 
style of musical development follows 
naturally, this style being based on a 
not very distinguished past and point- 
ing towards a more promising future. 
Popular and folk styles need some 
discussion here, as well as the state 
of music in the Americas south of us. 


By this time the student is ready 
to go back, with perhaps considerable 
relief, to the consideration of such 
standard repertoire pieces as Brahms’ 
First, Beethoven’s Fifth, Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth and Sibelius’ Second symphonies. 
Then follows a treatment of 18th Cen- 
tury styles (classic as opposed to so 
much of the romantic music heard so 
far), the viewpoints of the age and 
their flowering in the architecture, 
painting and music of the Baroque and 
Rococo eras. After Mozart and 
Haydn come Handel and Bach, with 
reasons why a back-to-Bach movement 
is inevitable on the part of a r 
music lover. A brief consideration of 
pre-Bach movements completes the 
historical picture, finished, as is evi- 
dent, in a crablike fashion, backwards. 
But constant checking and reference 
to a carefully compiled chart of the 
arts against the backgrounds of his- 
tory helps restore proper chronologi- 
cal perspective and shows how the de- 
velopments studied throughout the 
course had actually proceeded histori- 
cally, 

This may sound confused and in- 
tricate in the telling; as a matter of 
fact, the work develops easily an 
naturally, without sense of strain or 
of being forced. A few lectures at the 
end of the year are reserved for 
special study of subjects particularly 
interesting to the different groups, 
subjects such as piano music, opera, 
etc., which may have seemed to be 
neglected in the regular development 
of the outline. This gives a certain 
sense of flexibility to the. course and 
allows various emphases by different 
teachers. 
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of Naturally, here, as in every other 
1g course given in a school or college 
le curriculum, the teacher is the impor- 
= tant factor. He must be convinced, 
he first of all, of the essential validity 
as of this type of treatment, and in fact of 
he the general significance of what we 
of rather superficially call the arts in the 
re life of today. He must possess en- 
ly thusiasm for music (a qualification 
ire which I would put above all others) 
er before he can be expected to generate 
re this enthusiasm in others. He must 
nt have an adequate and accurate knowl- 
nz edge of the general history of the art 
“ts and possess some experience in pro- 
al ducing it in some way. He should 
have a good general background; his 
college courses should have included 
as, work in the other arts, some instruc- 
xd tion in the principles of aesthetics, as 
to well as in general philosophy and his- 
od tory. All this at the expense, if need 
St be, of the routine courses in education- 
- al procedure now so widely offered to 
at prospective teachers. 
ee Impossible, you say? Not at all. 
xt, Experience has shown readily enough 
rd that young teachers possessing these 
~e requirements can be found; if properly 
he exposed to this method of procedure 
he and convinced of the validity of the 
adi objectives to be gained, they can be 
so made into effective and enthusiastic The talents which produced 
~ teachers, There is, after all, nothing the famous Reynelds Band 
S | Meh ace oten at Instruments have been ap 
7 oy Tee sd plied unstintingly to the 
general cultural background, a great Bese beochuse : 
an f i ; f development of reed instru- 
love for music, an enthusiasm for on seunent 
ws young people and a conviction of the = ments. In the Reynolds Sax- 
a place they should occupy in our present- ophone you have an instru- 
nt- day civilization. ment of musical perfection 
re. ° and brilliant performance. 
ne 
te . 
“4 As to sesulte, I close with an en. F. A. REYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. 
cerpt from a letter recently received 2845 PROSPECT AVENUE CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
dy from a student who had just finished er 
ble such a course as I have outlined. I Division of Scherl & Roth, Inc. 
ch offer it here in all modesty, not be- 
ns cause it came to me, but rather be- 
y’s cause it shows that what I have been 
es, trying to say is true, insofar as the — ‘ : 
on- average American student is concerned: When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JoURNAL 
so 
so Now that grades are out and I am no 
longer in your class so that any semblance of 
nd trple polishing’’ is impossible I want to 
re, thank you for the peleeeae of attending your 
nd pac course, a of the finest college courses 
ave ever taken. 
nd I'm afraid that I'm known as a bit of a FROM THE MASTERS 
ith eet, &. many of my classes. I have the bad 
> ut Ol ing critically outs en when ings o - 
~ don't measure up to my standards of excellence. A Series of Great Choral Melodies 
ea During my college years I have been con- Newly arranged for Mixed Voices : 
of stantly disappointed by professors and instruc- 
the } pons —— — ome is ee outside by 
. i classroom, who make no effort to pique 
vi- interest, whose textbooks are haphazardly chosen, BRUNO REIBOLD 
ds. and who endeavor to make up for these defi- and 
ice sy by = a. lated r I 
at is Ww am so elate when oc- YK 
the casionally oun across a course which I can PETER W. D EMA 
11S- praise at enjoy and a. It s, like No. 
a a Cl i i " P “ . 
ei sabdhing “that gesuss wp to aw tended, 659 RUSTIC HOLIDAY (Humoresque) P. I. Tchaikovsky .18 
he which j= suites my life with new  hori- 660 JUBILATION WALTZ — » a 
e zons of understanding.”’ > ert Humperdine , 
vri- This is the way I felt in this course. I (From yor ey bang h in) "Ee Richad Wa ner 18 
have always been a literature enthusiast and am 661 KING'S (From Lohengrin ; 4 . 
something of an art admirer. But when it came 662 TO-MORROW (Morgen) Richard Strauss .18 
in- je music, all I knew, aside from the fact that 663 A SONG OF PRAISE (A I'Eglise) Gabriel Pierné .15 
jazz_was terrible, was Rimsky-Korsakoff, pop- 
of ularized Debussy, and some opera. It gave me 664 FROLICS OF THE LABORERS 
ind an inexplicable thrill when I first realized that (From A Midsummer-Night’s Dream) F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 18 
or I was enjoying Beethoven and Wagner, and, 665 BRIDAL SONG 
the Thats whe t feet” CY 4, pa- (From “The Rustic Wedding’ Symphony) Carl Goldmark 15 
for tient guidance. You must be fatigued for having 666 VLTAVA (The River Moldau) B. Smetana .18 
rly — te course | often, but you still dis- emer 
; y much interest and excitement. , i d lete catalog of 
ps, I've never had so much out of a course with Sample copies and comp 8 
ra, so little effort on ay pet. Not because the WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 
be course is what students like to term a snap, but sent on request 
ent = | pages << by, the —~p | — had 
» an t t 
ain describe as work, but as pleasure. THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 
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Highly Recommended 
for Spring Choral Programs 


With Spring come contests, festivals, and special 
programs for Lent and Easter—and yes, in the not- 
too-distant future there’s graduation! Here are just 
a few fine choral numbers of varied types from the 
extensive octavo lists in the Hall & McCreary catalog. 


Ah, Love, But a Day 
SSAA-Accomp. 
Unusual harmonic color. Famous poem. 
Appeals. 

American Names Jane Watt 
TTBB-Opt. A Cap. 3035 .22 
A real he-man expression of what home 
means! 


Away with Gloom, Away with Doubt! 
“owesd S. Savage 
SAB-Accomp. 5514 18 
Exuberant song of praise for the risen Lord. 
Buffalo Gals White-Johnson 
SATB-Accomp. 7019 .22 


Goes over big with singers and audiences 
alike. 


Cindy Arr. Harry Robert Wilson 
SATB-Opt. A Cap. 1098 


.20 
SAB-Accomp. 5012 .20 
SA-Accomp. 2090 .20 
SSAA- Opt) ‘A Cap. 2084 .20 
TTBB-Opt. A Cap. 3038 .22 


This mountain dance song is a sure-fire hit! 


Early One Mornin Arr. Van A. Christ 
§ ’ 1118 2b 


SATB-A Cap. 
Gar. colorful English folk song everyone 
ikes. 


Easter Canticle Alice E. Dawson 
SSA with Alto Solo and Violin obb.- 
Accomp. 2543 .20 
Stirring setting of the beautiful Towne 
poem. 


Heigh-hol Elsie McBride 
SA-Accomp. 2093 .18 
Fresh, carefree tune, expressive of Spring. 
I Love Thee Grieg-Sellew 
SSA-Accomp. Sos9 AS 


New SSA arrangement of an inspiring mel- 
ody. 


Keep in the Middle of the Road 

Hays-Groff 
TTBB-A Cap. 3037 18 
Peppy arrangement. Fun to sing! Fun to 
hear! 


434 S. Wabash Avenue, 





Helen Pohlmann Kin 
2086 .16 SSATB-Opt. A Cap. 


Jesus Is A-Listenin’ Arr. Noble Cain 
1664 .22 


Concertized version of a lively spiritual. 


Little Man, A Humperdinck-Ganschow 
SATB-Accomp. 1120 .18 
This attractive chorus has unusual appeal. 
Ours Is the World Haydn Morgan 
SATB-Accomp. 1106.16 
SSA-Accomp. 2080 .16 


Resolute, dynamic music. Forceful words. 


Panis Angelicus (O Lord Most Holy) 
ranck-Heller 
SATB with Sop. or Ten. Solo- 
Accomp. 1639 .16 
No lovelier or finer number for any pro- 
gram! 


Polly Wolly Doodle 
SATB-Div. bot: A Cap. 
The old favorite with some unexpected 
twists. 


Weboter-aning 
7022 2 


Soa, Pratece L. Stanley Glarum 
SATB-Opt. A Cap. 1656 .18 
Joyful music of strong character. Stirring! 
yee ty F Lou Arr. Harry Robert Wilson 

A Cap. 1117.22 

SSAA-Opt A Cap. 22 


Complete with foot patting, hand-clapping 
and a caller! 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 


t. Donald R. Frederick 
SSAATTBB-A Cap. 1658 .18 
Exceptional concert arrangement. Reverent. 


When I Set Out for Lyonnesse 


atherine E. O’Brien 
SSA-Accomp. 2092 .18 
Expresses the fresh color of the Hardy 
poem. 


When Love Is Kind Arr. Noble Cain 
SATB-Accomp. 1119.18 
SSA-Accomp. 2094 .18 


Sprightly melody. Saucy words. You'll 
love itl 
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ness, composers may aim only to write 
well, and thereby may succeed in pro- 
ducing better and more usable music 
than when they strove to outdo the 
masters. The concept of music as “art” 
rather than “craft” is a comparatively 
recent and not very healthy one, and it 
will be a great help to the development 
of music if that notion is discarded and 
we return to the old attitude that music, 
like many other commodities, should be 
created to satisfy a demand. 

Another probable result will be an 
increase in the number of amateur musi- 
cal performers. The musical life of a 
nation cannot rest on a small group of 
skilled professional performers. It rests 
on the thousands who practice music for 
pleasure. By writing for them the com- 
poser will contribute to the vitality of 
our musical life. He also will help to 
combat a situation which education some 
day will have to face squarely—our 
willingness to accept vicarious experi- 
ence, our emotional inertia. 

Ultimately, by writing for those who 
are at hand to perform his music, the 
American composer will raise the stand- 
ard of taste in music used in education. 
It may be deplorable at present to go 
into school after school and hear the 
students play and sing the Broadway hits 
and the latest dance music. We know 
that this material is of dubious worth, 
that educationally it offers little if any 
enriching experience. But it does have 
vigor. And if the teacher must choose 
between that and some of the pabulum 
that is termed “educational” music, pallid 
imitations of the 19th Century salon 
style, he really can choose only one way. 

The place of jazz or other so-called 
“popular” music in education has to be 
considered seriously. Can it be taken 
to represent American music? Its advo- 
cates point out that it is contemporary, 
it is heard everywhere, the children like 
it, the public likes it, and that it consti- 
tutes the largest part of our national 
musical experience. Since the children 
are going to play and sing it anyway, 
is it not good education to teach them 
to play and sing it better? 

The argument has some merit, It 
may be applied with equal weight to cer- 
tain forms of art, literature, and drama. 

The material of education, in all fields, 
is necessarily selective. Not only the 
material but the time allowed and the in- 
tensity of investigation must be deter- 
mined on the basis of comparative value 
as experience. Perhaps the fundamental 
objectign to giving any large place i in the 
scheme of general education to “popular” 
music is its insufficiency—insufficiency 
of intellectual and emotional substance, 
insufficiency of organization and de- 


This article, reprinted by permission, has re 
ceived prior publication in the Harvard Education 
al Review and the New York State School Music 

ews. 


REFERENCES 
11947, 


[Since this paragraph was first published, 
our younger compusers have been giving 
increasing attention to music for use by 
American youth. Significant contributions have 
been made, among others, by Ray Green, 
Peter Mennin, and Don Gillis.—P.G.] 

3[Faculty changes made in the fall of 1948 
require the following corrections in the a 
list: Lockwood is now at Westminster, Thomp- 
son at Harvard, and Harris at Utah sat 
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— veloped design. As esthetic experience 
it is inadequate. It is a false hope to 
jmagine that the need for contemporary 
American music in American education 
can be filled by jazz. That need can be 
filled only by composers endowed with 
the gift of beautiful and imaginative 
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— utterance and equipped with the skill to 
‘Tite organize and develop their utterances. 
pro- Those composers who have interested 
usic themselves in the educational situatior MIXED CHORUS 
the find that it is not incompatible with good ‘ie _ 
art” composition. In choral organizations I aseicninsccnecensineennnncnatienernnnncrnnenciceaimainanaieial Dante Fiorillo .20 
vely there may be limitations .— range; RAMI sssssinstiaisidebvesiniostuinannssieesnnsinsssnetitencehtaancagagt: nA an 
d it in orchestras, a scarcity of certain in- ie a Victor Lau 15 
nent struments. Unfortunately, composers Alpine Yodel Polka .............-------ceewessseeeeeeeesnos Victor L. oe 15 
and sometimes confuse limitations of means Tyrolean Love Song ancneececnnscenscesneeenseee ns enneeeencesecenecnnennns ictor Laury . 
usic, with lack of ambition, and they write as 
1 be if students abhorred problems and chal- BAND aie 
lenge. By trying to “write down” to Ld | nee Dante Fiorillo 
an them, the composer a music. Full band 3.00 Symphonic band 4.50 
wUsi- But there are no more zealous prac- oo = 
fa titioners of music than students and ama- Chorale March (Processional) (I!) ano seeeeeceeses ge ab ee Pay Dante Fiorillo 
> of teurs; hard knots cannot discourage them. Full band 2.75 Symphonic band 4.00 ha 
rests Our composers will _ it _—_ South American Holiday (IV) .........-...------------------<---0-----+ Dante Fiorillo 
for to spend more time with such groups. ic band 6.00 
-om- If these are the backbone of our musical Full band 4.50 Symphonic 
y of organism, as unquestionably they are, ENSEMBLE 
p to they cannot be dismissed as some kind a 
‘ome of stunted or rudimentary growth. The a Dante Fiorillo 1.50 
—our only way - a to write for them is Two Trumpets, Two Trombones 
peri to live with them. : ° 
But is it worth the trouble? Villa- CHES Oe Horn in F for first Trombone Dante Fiorillo 1.50 
who Lobos in Brazil thinks so, and his music SIX SKET' I se cccnconsnenennonenenneceneusnnenannpeanenensens SHTS FOTO f- 
the has not suffered thereby. Having been RUSTIC SCENES (Ill) shadectiniliehiiiaisaspdabiemicnnaaaadaiainentd Dante Fiorillo 1.50 
and- for om years a aa hy < Flute, Oboe, Clarinet in B>, and Bassoon 
tion. music education in Brazil, Villa- S rma ~s 
> go ae a — as Strauss Alt. Clarinet in B> for Oboe 
the understands the opera or Stravinsky the 
hits orchestra. He knows it from the inside. 
eo) ee Sere EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING INSTITUTE CORP. 
orth, encouraging composers to take posts as 200 Bleecker St. New York 12, N. Y. 
any college teachers and thus become familiar 
have with education from the inside. 
100se Music education is also able to profit 
ulum by a considerable body of music which, 
yallid if not entirely adapted to non-profes- « 
salon sional musicians, can be brought within OM 
vay. their scope by judicious editing. This 
called does not apply so much to choral music uaclable 
o be as to orchestral. In fact, one reason 
taken why we have such a large choral liter- 
udvo- age! 4 od great demand for it THE LATEST EDITION OF THE 
rary, in schools and colleges. But many a F 
| like desirable piece of orchestral music WHITE WAY NEWS 
onsti- seems to be just a little beyond the 
‘ional —_ of etooe. ‘ good illustration NO. 15 
Idren is the beautiful slow movement of ‘ ad . 
way, Hanson's “Nordic” Symphony. It has a ene, a 
them melody, emotion, sonority, climax— tall Se Gas Cueee 
qualities that appeal strongly. It is 5 . ee ne a tempts ja 
It worthwhile music, aside from its being uchen ences ~~ sd 
) cer- the work of a contemporary American; models recently develope of 
rama. and the student orchestras that are Contains many ee 
fields, equipped to play it from the original parts lasting interest written by 
y the have enjoyed the experience greatly. All some of America’s most 
1e in- oe | the piece needs, to make it more gen- prominent music educators. 
jeter erally accessible, is the same kind of Send for your free copy toda 
jenn —e that publishers give the standard —— my iuanie 7 ‘ 
ienta classics—bowing, fingering, cross-cueing. ucation Vept. 
wher Why, then, do publishers invest their The H. N. WHITE Co. 
ular resources in yet another edition of the 
jency ‘Egmont” Overture of Beethoven and Band and Orchestra Instruments _ 
tance, not in Hanson? Their answer is that 5225 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
| de- there ~ Se — ie the one and 
no particular deman or the others. 
as fe eachers were grounded in the classics 
Maa when they were students; the moderns have divorced themselves from the public tentions. Fortunately, when composers 
are an uncertain quantity to them. The and are interested only in the musically and educators get together for discus- 
Situation shows how desperately impor- cultured minority. Such an approach ap- sion they are quite outspoken about each 
pa - for rey ag = educators to pears to them amngeate to the font ~oaghe Ltpaemer t.. if oy one 
lished, © know each other better. mentals of American ucation; they this up long enough, they are sure to dis- 
giving f composers and educators really in- conceive of education as belonging to cover that there is more good than bad 
qe ea themselves in each other, there is the whole people, On the other hand, on both sides. pail ; 
Green, und to grow up a mutual respect which composers often feel that music teachers That is important. Music in this coun- 
an will be a great asset in the development are adept at teaching but deplorably try is in a growing stage. Working 
‘= of a healthy musical life in this country. ignorant as musicians. ; together, the composers and the educa- 
‘homp- _At present there exists a measure of _ There is just enough evidence on both tors can do much to give that growth 
Sa Strust. Educators feel that composers sides to give some weight to these con- healthy direction and purpose. 
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Avedis ZILDJIAN 
om 2/9: 9: 9 4 


The World's Finest 
Since 1623! 


raAlGosir\, Bae) 


Free Booklet 
“THE USE OF CYMBALS 
FOR BAND, BUGLE CORPS 
AND ORCHESTRA"’ 
Write For Your Copy Today 


Literature Department 


Avedis ZILDJIAN Co. 


39 Fayette St. No. Quincy, Mass., USA 








Do You Have the Ansners? 











VOLKWEIN MEDLEYS 
THE MELODIES 
EVERYBODY LOVES 


MASTER MELODIES 
OVERTURE 


Arranged by Louis Panella 
Contains excerpts from: 


Paust 

Polish Dance 

Miserere — Il Trovatore 
Ballet ~~ 

Toreadors Song — Carmen 


Hungarian Dance 

Dance of the Hours 

Time of performance 9!/; Minutes 
Full band with conductor $6.00 


Overture of Overtures 


Compiled and Arranged 

by Louis Panella 

Contains excerpts from 

Morning. Noon and Night 

Martha 

Zampa 

Rienzi 

Poet and Peasant 

Leonore 

Fest 

Raymond 

Full band with conductor $6.50 
The above Overtures are in modern set- 
tings with complete instrumentation. 
Favorites with Everyone. 


Send for copies today! 
Band Directors: 


Send for a copy of Supplement to Voik- 


wein Catalog No. 8 showing thematic 
Solo Cornet parts of Various Publications 
for Brass Band — Elementary —- Inter- 


mediate and Advanced Grades. A few 
of these worthwhile booklets stil] avail- 
able free upon request. 


Volkwein Bros. Inc. 
Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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F OR many years the headquarters office of the Music Educators National Conference has 
served as an information bureau and a medium of contact between inquirers and those who can 


supply the requested aids. This department in 


ournal serves as an auxiliary to the MENC 


information service, and the questions printed here illustrate the varied types of inquiries received, 
All have been answered by mail with the help of MENC officers, committee chairmen, and others, 
Readers are invited to send their own answers to the headquarters office. Copies of letters re. 


ceived will be torwarded to the inquirers concern 


lished in the ——- Obviously, the purpose i 
queries touching on subjects concerning which data, suggestion 


tions, but ra 


ed, and answer vf especial interest will be pub- 
of this department is not to publish routine ques. 


or opinions 
from readers may serve to augment the information files, and enhance the service rendered ‘docests 
the Conference to the original inquirers and other interested persons. 


International Relations. Where can 
I secure information regarding the 
activities being carried on in connec- 
tion with education and international 
relations?—B. C. 

{Lloyd V. Funchess, National Chair- 
man of MENC International Relations 
Committee, State Dept. of Education, 
Baton Rouge 4, La., heads a twenty- 
member committee of music educators, 
all interested in broadening the point 
of contact between the music education 
field and agencies specifically engaged 
in developing better international 
understanding. 

One of the most important links 
between general education and inter- 
national relations is provided by the 
NEA standing Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. This committee has 
assembled and distributed thousands 
of bulletins and pamphlets containing 
information on currrent international 
issues. Last year, it published Education 
for International Understanding in 
American Schools, the product of a 
two-year study of current practices and 
responsibilities of American schools 
in developing international understand- 
ing. This 200-page book, which sells 
for $1 a copy, was prepared in co- 
operation with two committees repre- 
senting two NEA departments: the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development and the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Mem- 
bers of the NEA Committee on 
International Relations are: Howard 
E. Wilson, Chairman, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 405 
W. 116th St.. N. Y. 27: Margaret 
3ovd, 213 Wilma Ave., Steubenville, 
Ohio; R. E. Clement, President, Atlanta 
(Ga.) University; Vanett Lawler, Chief, 
Division of Education, Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C.: William F. 
Russell, Dean, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Univ., N.Y.; and William G. Carr, 
Educational Policies Commission, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. The committee is preparing 
an exhibit of materials used in the 
schools of the U. S. to teach about 
the UN. It is honed that this exhibit. 
identical copies of which will be sent 
to each member state of the United 
Nations. will stimulate education on 
this and other aspects of international 
relations. ] 


Musical Therapy. Can you supply 
information about the field of musical 
therapy? At present I am a music 
supervisor, but am very much inter- 
ested in musical therapy and would 
like to continue along the latter line. 
Is there any further education re- 
quired?—R. C. L. 

{The educational preparation of the 
typical music educator is a prerequisite 
for work in musical therapy or func- 
tional music, but ordinarily it is not 


sufficient. Work in the following 
areas is highly desirable: abnormal 
psychology, psychology of music, influ- 
ence of music on behavior, advanced edu- 
cational psychology, clinical psychology, 
methodology of research, internship in 
approved hospitals. The individual 
contemplating work in hospital music 
should be able to play piano and sing, 
He should also be acquainted with 
orchestral instruments sufficiently to 
teach beginners, and must be able to 
direct various music groups. Sociology 
and biology are essential. Experience 
as a teacher is invaluable, as is the 
ability to deal successfully with adults, 
either individually or in groups. One 
most important characteristic of the 
successful hospital musician is that he 
never puts the aesthetic before the 
functional aspects of music. He is as 
willing to play in a patients’ five-piece 
dance band as he is to play a Beetho- 
ven sonata if the functional outcome 
of the former is greater. Music is 
always secondary to the improvement 
of the patient—E. Thayer Gaston, 
Chairman, MENC Committee on 
Functional Music, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence.] 


Classifying Orchestral Music. Could 
you give me information on classifica- 
tion of easy string orchestra music 
with an emphasis on early classical 
compositions? I am _ interested in 
analyzing music as to difficulty in all 
parts and classifying it for use in 
string classes from the grade school 
level upward. My idea is to show the 
rhythm and bowing problems involved, 
the position range in all parts, the 
most difficult technical passage in each 
part, and the first theme, along with 





Uh 


* Distinctive models 
* Beautiful materials 
* Reasonable prices 
* Attractive colors 





Choose from Collegiate's large selec- 
tion of fine materials. For illustra- 
tions, samples of material and infor- 
mation, write today for Catalogue C- 
1 For special jumor choir robes, 
write for Catalogue J-10. 


COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN CO. 


Champaign, Illinois Chicago 6, Ilinois Ij 
1000 W. ‘Market St. 117 N. Wacker Dr. | 


L 366 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, s - 
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the publisher’s data and an analysis 
of the music’s difficulty in relationship 
to teaching it in a string class. Do 
you know of anything along the line 
of technical analysis such as I have 
outlined?—M. P 


[Very little work has been recorded 
in regard to classifying easy string 
orchestra music in the manner you 
describe. Perhaps suggestions may be 
secured from examination of some of 
the following theses, listed in the 
MENC Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Music Education, compiled 
by William S. Larson, members of 
his committee, and representatives of 
institutions throughout the country. 

Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y.: 
Arnold, Charles D. “‘An Analysis of Beginning 
String Ensemble Methods.” 1938; Shufelt, 
Clayton. ‘An Outline and Technical Analysis 
of Post-Elementary Violin Materials.” 1948. 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City: Dietz, 
Margaret. “An Analysis of Selected Orches- 
tral Material in Developing Orchestras Below 
Grade Nine.” 1933. 

University of Washington, School of Music, 
Seattle: Armstrong, Robert Frederick, “The 
Selection and Arrangement of Compositions 
for the Elementary School String Orchestra.” 

Ohio State University, Columbus: Lewis, 
Lew James. “One lution to the Music 
Materials Problem for Young String Orches- 
tras.” 1941. 

University of Cincinnati: Neuffer, Marie. 
“An Analysis of Literature on Methods of 
Teaching the Violin.” 1944, 

You may also find in the university 
library a copy of the 1925 MENC 
Yearbook. Page 152 contains a survey 
of music materials for grammar, 
junior and senior high school orchestras 
listed as to difficulty—William R. 
Sur, Chairman, MENC Research 


Council.] 


National Anthem. I have an inquiry 
about the use of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and the proper thing to do 
when it is being performed. The 
question put to me is whether or not 
one should stand when hearing it 
over the radio and in the home. Have 
you any specific information about the 
use of the National Anthem?—E, K. 


[The Code for the National Anthem 
of the United States of America, re- 
printed from the Music Educators 
Journal on behalf of the 1942 National 
Anthem Committee, gives extensive 
directions for procedure during public 
performance of The Star-Spangled 
Banner. A copy of the Code was sent 
to E. K. Since the condition of being 
public or private may vary greatly 
during a radio performance, it is sug- 
gested that one’s own discretion is 
the best guide. Can readers help E. 
K?—Ed.] 


Instrumental Instruction. In order 
to give more support to my request for 
an additional instrumental instructor 
in our city I am asking that you send 
me some information relative to the 
Status of instrumental music in the 
junior high schools. Briefly, my situa- 
tion is as follows: I have a band in 
each of two large junior high schools 
as well as additional instrumental 
classes in those schools; I also have 
charge of the instrumental work in the 
nine grade schools. What teaching of 
instruments is done for those children 
is done by me after school. My plan 
is to work on one junior high school 
and to take care of four or five of the 
grade schools and have another in- 
Structor take care of the other half of 
the teaching load. 

n spite of the above I have man- 
aged to enter my bands in both district 
and state contests but feel that I can- 
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Assembly 


434 S. Wabash Ave., 





Song Books depend upon 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Turn to your H. & M. Catalog when you need 
community and assembly song books. You'll 
find the following books offer a veritable gold 
mine of material—and at most reasonable cost. 


Chorus and Assembly 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
The Gray Book of Favorite Songs 
The New American Song Book 
The New Blue Book of Favorite Songs 
Songs for Every Purpose and Occasion 
Songs We Sing 
357 Songs We Love to Sing 
The 1948-1949 catalog of Hall & McCreary Music Publications gives 


detailed information about these books and many others. Look it over! 
If you don’t have a copy, send for one. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 





Chicago 5, Ill. 

















not keep up the pace. Surely a city of 
approximately sixty thousand can sup- 
port three instrumental instructors (we 
have a director in the high school). I 
would appreciate any information 
which you can send me.—C. W. R. 


[Southern Division President Paul 
W. Mathews sent C. W. R. the follow- 
ing reply: ...1 would certainly agree 
with you that a city of 60,000 popula- 
tion could easily use three instrumental 
instructors to good advantage. It 
would seem to me that in expanding 
the work there should be much 
thought given to the matter of making 
it a well-rounded program. It should 
probably include orchestra as well as 
band and plans should be made toward 
having a high quality of instruction in 
each field. In the high school, unless 
it is a very large one, the instrumental 
instructor should be able to do both 


orchestra and band in addition to the 
smaller preparatory classes. 

Your idea of having one _ instru- 
mental man in each junior high who 
will also look after the instrumental 
classes in the feeder schools is a good 
one. It is difficult even then for one 
man to look after very many schools 
unless the younger children come to 
the junior high school for instruction 
once a week. It may be preferred, 
however, to have the instructor go to 
the separate schools. Fourth or fifth 
grade is often thought of as the logical 
place to begin class instruction in wind 
and string instruments. They should 
be free, that is, without special fees 
being required for instruction. The 
teachers should be on a salary from 
the Board of Education. From the ad- 
ministrative angle, however, the in- 
struction should definitely be class in- 
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Helpful é Mm. 2, Mail Chde Stes 


delivers music for successful teaching 
cnhess it’s poe 


Your Mail Order has priority at E. M. B. — 


Mail Order Service is E.M.B.’s specialty. It brings all the 
facilities of a completely stocked music store to you, right in 
your own community. You have unlimited choice of material; 
you get faster service. That is why thousands of successful 
music educators order all their music, equipment and supplies 


from E. M. B 


Select effective music for all your groups 
from the best of everything published — 


E.M.B. sends the music of all publishers on approval, any- 
where in the United States. You may ask for specific titles or 
state your requirements and let E.M.B.’s experienced, well- 
qualified staff send an approval selection of suitable material. 
You examine music at your leisure, in the comfort of your own 
home. Your definite order is shipped promptly, from stock on 


hand. 


One convenient source for all 
SCHOOL MUSIC MATERIALS — 


VOCAL MUSIC 
Sacred and secular choruses, choral col- 
lections, operettas, cantatas, text books, 
literature. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


Band music, orchestra music, instrumental 
methods, studies, solos, collections, in- 
strumental ensemble music, piano teach- 
ing materials. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Sutage, reeds, music stands, batons, 
band, orchestra and chorus music 
folios, filing envelopes, manuscript 
Paper, music note books and tablets 
writing supplies, rhythm band 
pre-band instruments, pitch pipes; sup- 
plies and teaching helps for every 
phase of music education. 


Send for your free copy of the E.M.B. Guide. It lists and describes 
the most successful school music and teaching material of all publishers. 


Select and order gour music 


the easy, convenient é. M. B. way. 
EDUCATIONAL Music BUREAU, INC. 


30 E. Adams Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois 





struction with at least ten students to 
the class. Many teachers carry much 
larger classes than that. I do not know 
whether this has been helpful to you 
but I do believe very strongly that it is 
logical to present free class instruction 
on instruments including both string 
and wind instruments beginning in the 
fourth or fifth grade. If the instru- 
mental instructor in the high school 
has only the band to look after the 
administration may want him to handle 
one of the junior high schools in addi- 
tion.] 
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America’s Musical Activities. Educa- 
tors and civic leaders needing facts 
about the public’s interests and atti- 
tudes toward music are now able to 
obtain them for the first time with the 
publication by the American Music 
Conference of a_ booklet entitled 
“America’s Musical Activities.” The 
sixteen-page illustrated pamphlet is a 
fact-filled digest of the AMC’s nation- 
wide survey of musical interests and 
attitudes, the first such survey ever 
made, The survey was completed early 
this year and its findings form the 
basis for the AMC’s cooperative edu- 
cational program for enlisting public 
interest in the expansion of school 
and community music activities 
throughout the nation. The survey 
findings are divided into five sections: 
music in the schools, children and 
music, why people play instruments, 
teaching music, and music preferences. 
Specifically, the findings show that 
eighty-five per cent of the people 
believe that class instruction on musi- 
cal instruments should be offered in 
the school on a tax-supported basis; 
that children should be encouraged to 
start music training at the age of ten 
or younger and that only one-fifth of 
today’s players of instruments took 
music lessons as part of their school 
work. Louis G. LaMair, AMC presi- 
dent, said, “The booklet’s usefulness is 
not limited to any group, profession 
or individual, but is a valuable refer- 
ence for anybody engaged in the field 
of musical activity or exerting an in- 
fluence in shaping public opinion.” 
Free copies of the booklet are available 
on request from the American Music 
Conference, 332 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, IIl. 


American Folk Song. Ceremonial 
Seneca Indian dances and rituals, the 
tunes of Pennsylvania anthracite coal 
miners singing in the mine tunnels, the 
iron gong and calabash rhythms of 
Brazilian music collected to emphasize 
its African origins, a Venezuelan 
snake-killing song and other music of 
Venezuela in which natives from many 
villages are represented, the folk sing- 
ing of Mexican Indians accompanied 
by primitive rattles, drums and reed 
flutes, Puerto Rican children’s game 
songs, and, of course, English ballads, 
American cowboy songs and banjo and 
fiddle tunes—these are only some of 
the many highlights of the fifty new 
records, comprising ten albums of five 
vinylite records each, just released 
from the collections of the Archive of 
American Folk Song in the Library of 
Congress. The present release, to- 
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gether with the records which the Li- 
brary has issued previously, brings the 
total available to the public to 107 rec- 
ords in twenty-two different albums. 
A catalog describing the entire series 
may be obtained for ten cents in coin 
from the Recording Laboratory, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C. The catalog itself is a valuable 
and useful addition to any music li- 
brary. The original records, from 
which the album discs were manufac- 
tured, were made in the field and fre- 
quently under difficult conditions, so 
that the quality of the recording neces- 
sarily differs from studio products. The 
great majority of records in the Ar- 
chive of American Folk Song are 
unique and irreplaceable, and reflect 
an important part of the American cul- 
tural heritage. 

The Standard School Broadcast, edu- 
cational music program designed for 
classroom use, is now being heard 
again throughout the Far West every 
Thursday morning during the school 
year. The programs are broadcast 
over the NBC Pacific Network 10-10:- 
30 a.m. Pacific Standard Time. The 
programs, presented for the 21st annual 
season this year, will be devoted to the 
study of American music, with em- 
phasis on folk music and its relation to 
the activities of the people in the build- 
ing of our nation. Program announce- 
ments, including request cards for the 
36-page Teacher’s Manual, have been 
mailed to principals of all schools in 
the seven western states. Teachers 
wishing to request the manual may do 
so by writing the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, 225 Bush Street, 
San Francisco. In the manual are de- 
scriptions of all broadcasts, with sug- 
gested reading and correlated activities. 

Remick Music Corp., a member of 
the Music Publishers Holding Corpo- 
ration group, has announced the pur- 
chase of the Gamble Hinged Music 
Company’s catalog of music methods 
and other publications. The Music 
Publishers Holding Corporation firms 
include Remick, Harms, World and 
Witmark. With the acquisition of the 
Gamble catalog, the scope of MPHC’s 
offerings is further broadened, The 
Gamble firm will continue its extensive 
retail and distributing business with 
enlarged facilities, In fact, it was in 
line with the Company’s emphasis on 
adequate representation for the cat- 
alogs of all music publishers that the 
Gamble publishing department was 
discontinued and the copyrights and all 
titles transferred to Remick. 

An eight-thousand-title band and 
orchestra catalog has been made avail- 
able in the enlarged uptown Carl 
Fischer store, 165 West 57th Street, 
New York City. Morton Gould, Edwin 
Franko Goldman, Erik Leidzen, Peter 
Wilhousky and others were among 
noted guests honored by the new de- 
partment on the opening day, Novem- 
ber 11. 

Music Teachers in Missouri High 

hools—a survey made in 1947 by 
Missouri School Music, the official 
publication of the Missouri Music Edu- 
cators Association, disclosed some in- 
teresting statistics that may be helpful 
mM gaining a general picture of music 
education conditions as they exist na- 
tionally. The survey counted 598 
teachers of music in 686 Missouri high 
schools (including Kansas City and St. 
Louis). There were 253 Missouri high 
schools which did not list a music 
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the following outstanding 


MIXED VOICES (SATB) 
(unless otherwise stated) 











CHORAL MUSIC OF DISTINCTION 


For ‘“‘the Best’’ in recent choral releases, review 


TREBLE VOICES (SSA) 











Fog (An Impression)—Christie .................... -20 The Barn Dance—Elliott 20... 20 
Here in This House—Beethoven-Howorth — .20 Comin’ Thro’ the Rye—Arr. Howorth ...... .20 
I Hear America Singing—Eastman (8 pts.) .20 The Jolly Farmer—Elliott 2. ecescessee 1S 
In the Gloaming—Arr. Howorth (7 pts.) . .20 The Night Has A Thousand Eyes—Christie .12 
The Jolly Farmer—Elliott ............cc--cess00— 15 Oh! Dear. What Can the Matter Be?— 
© Chillun, You'd Better Believe—Clark Warren .20 

(8 pts.) 20 The Silver Ring—Chaminade-Howorth —... .15 
Oh, to Sea—Eastham (8 pts.)........................ -20 Snow Adventure—Elliott 220.2... cece .. +20 
Praise Ye the Lord—Tchesnokoff-Howorth .20 Tree Silences—Lenz-Hoffman —..................... 20 
To Thee. I'm Turning—Luvaas .................. 15 Velvet Shoes—Evans AS 
When Grandma Danced—Mozart-Christie .15 Woodwinds—Evans 20 

NEW! JUST OFF PRESS NEW! 
SATB SSA 

Legende — Tschaikowsky-Goodell ............ -20 The Maiden’s Choice — Elliott .................... -20 
A Miracle — Elliott 20 A Miracle — (Sacred) Elliott .......... a ao ae 
We Thank Thee — Christie ........................ The Teakettle Sings — Pohlmann .... “a 
Fog (New SAB Arr.) Christie ..................... .20 Scissors Grinder — Elliott 0.000000... 15 


SEE THE NEW RAH SELECTED CHORAL COLLECTION (SA) $1.00 











ALL BOYS 
P. ts and Pennies ....... Grade School .60 
Treasure Island .............. . Grade or Jr. H. 1.00 
ALL GIRLS 
Beauty Contest H.S. 1.25 


Big Day (One Act) H.S. 1.00 
CLASSIC FOLK LORE FOR THE GRADES 




















Adventures of Pi hi 1.00 
Cinderella’s Slipper 1.00 
Evangeline (Cantata) ... Grade or J.H. .75 
The Magic Beanstalk 1.00 
Magic Piper 1.00 
Rip Van Winkle 1.00 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs ....... 1.00 
TE II winccccsccercsictcennstcinnesiiniiens or Jr. H. 1.00 
Treasure Island ............................ or Jr. H. 1.00 


COSTUME EXTRAVAGANZAS 


An Old Spanish Custom ..................... 
Belle of Bagdad ............... - 











OEE H.S. 1. 

Hats Offl H.S. 1.25 
Liberty Lane .................... Grade or Jr. H. 1.00 
Saucy Hollandai Jr. H. 1.00 
White Gypsy .................... Grade or- Jr. H. 1.25 


FAMOUS COMPOSERS 


An Old Kentucky Garden (Foster)...H.S. 1.50 
White Gypsy (Brahms) ... Grade or J.H. 1.25 


MARIONETTE SHOW 

Punch and Judy—Grant-Schaefer . Grade .75 
MINSTREL SHOW 

Georgia Jubilee Minstrel .................... H.S. 1.50 


509 SOUTH WABASH AVE. 








“To be certain with each 
rise of curtain, give a Hoffman Operetta 


MODERN HIGH SCHOOL HITS 





And It Rained—Clark and Lee .................. 1.50 
Ask The Professor—Clark and Lee 

An Old Spanish Custom—Clark ............... 1.75 
Jerry of Jericho Road—Clark ...................... 1.75 


Magazine Princess—Clark and Lee ......... 1.50 
Oh Doctori—Clark and Clark 
Top O° The World—Forrr 22.0... ccccceseeseee \ 

Words and Music—Horswell and Lee .... 1.50 


ONE ACT SKETCHES 


Send For Aphais (Bugs) ................. H.S. 1.00 
Shooting Stars 


AMERICAN PROGRAMS (U. S. History) 




















Achievements .................. .. Grade or Jr. H. .75 
Around The World (International Festi- 
val) 1.00 
SI TI TI eceeeninttnitiveisnsicscnininis H.S. 1.00 
Hats Offi H.S. 1.25 
Liberty Lane .................... Grade or Jr. H. 1.00 
Old Ironsid Grade or Jr. H. 1.00 


Paul Revere’s Ride (Cantata) ... Grades .75 


PRIMARY GRADES 


Early Bird Catches The Worm .................... 
Honey Pirates—Grant-Schaefer . . 
Land of Dreams Came True ........-...c:sc- 
Lazy Town (or all grades) 

Palace Of Carelessness—Shields 
Peep Show Park—Grant-Schaefer . 
Polly Make-Believe (or all grades) m 
Station Cloudville (or all grades) ............ 1.00 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Days O’Kerry Dancing . Grade or Jr. H. 1.25 
Merrie Land O° Magic ... Grade School .75 











Complete story synopsis of the above titles cleverly stated in our Red laminated catalog. Send 
for this to-day! We assure you a successful performance with one of our operettasll! 


THE RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CO. 


School Music Publishers 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
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with the New 1949 model 


VIBRAHARPS and MARIMBAS by BEAGAN 


New design 
New low prices 


WRITE FOR 
FREE FOLDER 


Add fresh new ear-appeal and smart new eye-appeal to 
your band this year by adding a new 1949 model Deagan 
Vibraharp or Marimba! 


Tone quality — by Deagan — is, as always, the finest 
in the world. Design has been smartly streamlined to 
make these new instruments refreshingly different from 
conventional models and perfectly attuned to the tempo 
of the times! The aluminum alloy frame provides extra 
sturdiness and portability. And prices on all models are 
the lowest in years! 


Make your music more popular than ever during 1949 be- 
cause of the extra sparkle introduced by the distinctive 
tones of a Deagan Vibraharp or Marimba! Write to 
Dept. MEJ-149 today for free folder and price list. 


J.c. DEAGAN, inc. 


1770 WEST BERTEAU AVENUE, CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY ——- SUMMER TERM — 1949 
WORK SHOP IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


July 11 — August 20, 1949 


Elementary Group — July 11 — July 29 ...........02 eee Three Credits 
Advanced Group — August 1 — August 20 ............... Three Credits 
(Students may register for either or both groups) 

LECTURES _ DEMONSTRATIONS — DISCUSSIONS 


NATIONALLY KNOWN SPEAKERS AND CONSULTANTS 


For Descriptive Folder, Write 


Boston University Work Shop in Music Education 


Warren S. Freeman, Director 


811 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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teacher in the Missouri School Direc- 
tory. Of the 433 high schools employ- 
ing music teachers, 67% had an enroll- 
ment of less than 200. Of 546 teachers 
located outside of Kansas City and St, 
Louis, 196 were in their present posi- 
tion for the first year and 110 for the 
second year. This means that over 
56% of the total number of teachers 
employed have been in their present 
position no more than two years— 
giving some idea of the general turn- 
over. Thirty-eight per cent of the 598 
total (226 teachers) instruct some 
other subject in addition to music, 
The great majority of schools with an 
enrollment of less than 100 expect the 
music teacher to teach one or more ad- 
ditional subjects. English is by far the 
most usual subject to be taught, being 
listed 111 times; but practically all 
other subjects were represented. 


The Miami Edison Junior and 
Senior High School bands now have 
five new Buescher “400” instruments 
as a result of the Buescher Band In- 
strument Company's participation in 
the jackpot on “Stop the Music,” an 
ABC network “giveaway” program. 


U. S. Music to World, With the 
cooperation of the Music Educators 
National Conference, the American 
Junior Red Cross is planning the first 
steps in a new international school 
music program. Albums of American 
music, as it is played and sung in our 
schools, will give new impressions of 
our schools and our young people to 
their contemporaries abroad. This 
program will be added to other inter- 
national school programs of the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross, which now 
include the exchange of school cor- 
respondence and of drawings and 
Paintings which show typical scenes in 
the life of each country. The purpose 
of all these programs is to increase 
sympathetic understanding among the 
young people of the world through 
giving them more insight into the 
daily concerns and customs of their 
contemporaries. 

The tentative plan for initial opera- 
tion of the International School Music 
Program is substantially as follows: 

An advisory committee of the Music 
Educators National Conference _ will 
cooperate with the staff of the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross in drawing up 
a general list of types of music to be 
recorded, adding also suggestions on 
methods of recording. The same group 
will also select approximately ten 
communities in various parts of the 
country in each of which sufficient 
recordings would be made to permit 
the production of an album of five 
records. From the resulting fifty 
records the advisory committee would 
then select five which would be re- 
produced for export. Concurrently, 
each of the ten albums would be 
reproduced in sufficient quantity so 
that each Red Cross chapter (and 
school system) cooperating in the 
project would receive ten albums, that 
is, its own album and nine produced 
in the nine other communities. 

Additional copies of the local albums 
would be provided for the use of 
staff members of the American Junior 
Red Cross giving field service to 
chapters, and for officials of the Music 
Educators National Conference, to be 
used in illustrating and promoting 
this type of educational service. 

The initial cost of recording in each 
community would be met from the 
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Band 
Ave Maria Arcadelt-Liszt-Harvey 
(full 2.00, symph. 3.50) 
Festive Processional Bruce C. Beach 
(full 4.00, symph. 6.50) 
Fugue in F Major Handel-Harvey 
(full 2.50, symph. 4.00) 
Hallelujah (A Dixie Revival Scene) Russell Harvey 
(full 3.00, symph. 5.00) 
Orchestra 
The Legend of the Arkansas Traveler Harl McDonald 
(score 2.00, orch. parts 3.50) 
Cortege from “The Red Poppy” Gliere-Cohn 
(score 2.50, orch. parts 4.50) 
The Hollow Men for trumpet & strings V. Persichetti 


(score 1.25, as parts 1.25) 
Chorus 
(Mixed Voices) 
Russian Sailors’ Dance (from The Red Poppy) —._..GLIERE-ELKAN 
Festival Chorus (Ring Out Wild Bells) FRANCES McCOLLIN 


America, My Wondrous Land (Franklin Institute Prize Chorus) —— 
R. R. PEERY 




















a J pase GARDNER READ 
Sprin LILY STRICKLAND 
Balla of " Disdhechood JOSEPH WAGNER 
(Women’s Voices) 
O Maidens, Run Quickly (S.S.A.A.) CAVALLI-BRANSCOMBE 
Clair de Lune (S.S.A.) DEBUSSY-ELKAN 
Summer (S.S.A.) GEORGE F. McKAY 
America, My Wondrous Land (S.S.A.) R. R. PEERY 





Ave Maria (S.S.A. and Alto solo) WM. R. SMITH 

Rain Has Fallen All the Day (James Joyce) (S.S. mag _—_. WM. R. SMITH 

Springtime (S.S.A.) LILY STRICKLAND 
Reference copies of choral music sent on request. 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

















CHORAL DIRECTORS ™ 


























WILL SOON BE HERE 


— Mixed Voices — 


Edmundson, Garth 
Alleluia! Christ is Risen 


Goldsworthy, W. A. 
Dawn in the Garden .... 


Gore, Richard T. 
Today Did Christ Arise 


Toelle, Frances B. 
Easter Alleluya 


Whitford, Homer 
When Christ Awoke Victorious 

















Yon, Pietro 
Christ Triumphant 





Yon, Pietro 
Our Paschal Joy 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 119 West 40th St. 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Personal 





La Vere E, Belstrom reports that he 
is now supervising student teachers 
in the music education department of 
the West Chester, Pa. State Teachers 
College. He formerly was located at 
Boulder, Colorado. 


Alfred W. Bleckschmidt has been 
sa ee Missouri State Supervisor of 

ine Arts. He returns to his home state 
from Spartanburg, South Carolina, where 
he was professor of violin, theory and 
music education at Converse College. He 
is a past president of the Missouri MEA 
and automatically becomes a member of 
the present board of directors. Mr. 
Bleckschmidt’s former positions in 
Missouri include supervisorships of in- 
strumental music in Normandy and in 
the state college at Warrensburg. His 
graduate work was done at North- 
western University. 


Robert L. Briggs has moved from 
Lawrence, Kansas, and is now located at 
Florida State University at Tallahassee. 


Melvia L. Danielson has resigned 
from the department of music educa- 
tion at Ohio University and has re- 
tired from teaching. 


Andre de Ribaupierre, famous 
French-Swiss violinist now on tour in 
the United States, has accepted the in- 
vitation of Howard Hanson, director 
of the Eastman School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, to serve as visit- 
ing artist professor ‘of violin at East- 
man, giving a series of classes for ad- 
vanced violin students during his stay 
in this country. 


Maurice D. Ellison has been added 
to the music department of Sequoia 
Union High School, Redwood City, 
California. Mr. Ellison formerly was 
a vocal instructor in Joliet, Illinois. 


Herbert Graf, stage director of the 
Metropolitan Opera since 1936, has 
been awarded a University of Min- 
nesota fellowship to write a book 
about opera. The fellowship was made 
possible in part by the assignment of 
funds from the presentation of the 
Metropolitan Opera on the University 
of Minnesota campus in recent years. 


Ronald D. Gregory is now director 
of university bands and assistant pro- 
fessor of music education at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City. He 
will be guest conductor for the sum- 
mer clinic band during the second 
term of the summer session of the 
University. Last year, Mr. Gregory 
was director of music at the Associ- 
ated Colleges of Upper New York, 
Plattsburg. 


Frank H. Groff has resigned as music 
director of Passaic Valley High School, 
Little Falls, New Jersey, to take a new 
position as director of music of the 
West Hartford (Conn.) public schools. 


Ralph E. Hartzell, formerly of 
Maryville, Mo., is now head of the 
school of music of Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio. 


Magdalen Hendrix has retired from 
her position in the music education 
department of Central Missouri State 
College at Warrensburg. Her work 
has been taken over by Edith Brooks, 
who was at Waukegan, Illinois, last 
year. 
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Forrest L. McAllister has joined the 
staff of the American Music Confer- 
ence as director of research and com- 
munity service. His father, the late A. 
R. McAllister, for thirty-two years 
was bandmaster of the Joliet (Ill.) 
Township High School, and _ well 
known as a pioneer and powerful 
leader in the school music competition 
festivals on a national plane. Forrest 
McAllister served as a Special Services 
music officer during the war. Since 
then he has been Chief of Recreation 
Division, Special Services, Branch No. 
Eight of the Veterans Administration, 
covering a five state midwest area. He 
has been directing bands since 1930 
and teaching since 1934, when he be- 
came supervisor of music in Peters- 
burg, Illinois. From 1936 until he 
joined the Army in 1942, he headed 
the Joliet elementary school instru- 
mental music program. 

Alpha Corinne Mayfield is now Dean 
of the College and professor of voice 
and music education at Southern Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, Houston, Texas. 
She formerly was at the Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 


Gertrude Miller, formerly of Wil- 
liams Memorial Institute, New Lon- 
don, Conn., is now on the faculty staff 
of Boston University. She was previ- 
ously connected with the Willis Music 
Company and the American Book 
Company 


Charles Minelli is now director of 
bands and assistant professor of 
music at Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, Kansas. Last year he 
was assistant conductor of bands at 
the University of Minnesota. 


N. V. Napier has resigned a govern- 
ment position to hecome full-time band 
and orchestra director at Marymount 
College, Salina, Kansas. He is also 
director of the Salina Municipal Band. 


Mrs. Clella Lester Perkins has 
moved from Willows, Calif., to Wood- 
land, Calif., where she is director of 
music education on the Board of Edu- 
cation of Yolo County. 


Lawrence L. Peterson has been 
added to the department of music of 
Los Angeles State College. He was 
formerly at the Olympic Junior Col- 
lege in Bremerton, Washington. 


Ezra Schabas is now music instruc- 
tor and band director at Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst. Last year he 
held a similar post at the Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, New York. 


Willard I. Shepherd, former band 
director at the University of Houston, 
Texas, has taken a new position as 
band director at the Texas College of 
Mines, El Paso. 


Clel T. Silvey, formerly head of the 
music department at Kutztown (Pa.) 
State Teachers College, has been ap- 
pointed director of the department of 
music education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Edwin E, Stein, formerly at Pea- 
bedy College for Teachers, Nashville, 
‘ennessee, is now dean of music at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Kermit A. Walker has joined the 
staff of Bourne, Inc., music publishers, 
as educational director. Mr. Walker, 
who was formerly with the houses of 
Carl Fischer and Boosey and Hawkes, 
will have his headquarters at 799 
Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


January, Nineteen Forty-Nine 
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Sturdy Foolproof 


No group too large or too small 
PROMPT SERVICE REASONABLE PRICE 


hundreds in use every user a booster 


Simple 


Tell us your needs 
PEERY PRODUCTS Co. 


Box 8156 PORTLAND 7, OREGON 
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SCHAUM supptementary BOOKS. 


ARPEGGIOS AND PIECES IN ALL KEYS — Two Volumes 
SCALES AND PIECES IN ALL KEYS — Two Volumes 


EACH — TWO VOLUMES 


BACH-SCHAUM HAYDN-SCHAUM 
CHOPIN-SCHAUM MOZART-SCHAUM 


SCHUMANN-SCHAUM — One Volume 


SCHAUM'S 
BURGMUELLER-CZERNY and HANON 


EACH — TWO VOLUMES (except *) 


*SCHAUM’S MARCH ALBUM NOTE SPELLERS 
THEORY LESSONS *CHRISTMAS ALBUM 


*SCHAUM HYMN ALBUM 




















Mail coupon—for a FREE copy—of the 32 page Book 
“ANALYSIS of SCHAUM SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS” 





BELWIN, Inc.—43 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Send me a FREE copy of the ANALYSIS OF SCHAUM SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS. ! understand there is 
no obligation. 
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Interview 


HE All-City Elementary Orchestra 
had completed its contribution to the 
Annual School Festival. A_ visitor 
with an investigating turn of mind who 
sat in the back row of what seemed to be 
empty and unreserved seats, suddenly 
found himself entirely surrounded by 
boys and girls lugging fiddles and horns, 
and all the other instruments of lug- 
gable size required for the full comple- 
ment of symphony orchestra instru- 
mentation. Sitting next to the visitor 
was a small boy—so small that he 
seemed somewhat dwarfed by the vio- 
lin case he was carrying, The small 
boy’s interest in what was going on 
was somewhat casual, but since he was 
a member of the All-City Elementary 
Orchestra, and therefore conceivably 
above the average in music and other- 
wise, and since the organization had 
given a performance which might be con- 
sidered more than passingly acceptable 
for an elementary group, the visitor with 
an inquiring turn of mind thought that 
here might be a chance to learn something 
which could be of Vital Intrst & Value. 
The young violinist’s name was Robert 
Jones. He was in the seventh grade but 
began playing in the interschool elemen- 
tary orchestra while in the sixth grade. 
He wasn’t particularly interested in the 
rest of the concert but had to wait until 
it was over so that he could go home 
with his older sister who was in the high 
school orchestra. He answered all ques- 
tions courteously but with a lack of in- 
terest which approached the point of ob- 
vious boredom that few adults can man- 
ifest as adroitly. Nevertheless, in the 
interest of research and the advancement 
of knowledge, the interview proceeded: 


That looks like a nice violin oufit you 
have. 

Uh’huh, 

How long have you had that violin? 

I don’t know. It belongs to my mother. 

How did you happen to take up violin 
playing? 

I don’t know. 

Did you want to study violin or did 
your parents want you to? 

I don’t know. 

How did you happen to start playing 
the violin? 

Oh, my mother told me that if I would 
learn to play I could have her fiddle. 

Well, is it your fiddle now? 

Yes, I guess so. I don’t know. I can’t 
play very well yet. 

But you play in the all-city orchestra? 

Oh sure. Some are in it who can’t play 
as good as I can. 

When did you learn to read music? 

I don’t know, I just learned. 

When did you learn to read English? 

What? 

When did you learn to read English— 
read books—read on the blackboard ? 

We don’t read on the blackboard. We 
draw pictures and figger. 

Oh, you just grew up with it? 

Grew up with what? 

Grew up with reading. 

I ain’t grown up yet. 

Do you like to play the violin? 

I guess so. 

Do you play ball? 


World's Most Popular 
Classics in Easy, 

. Artistic Arrangements 
“EVERYBODY'S 
FAVORITE SERIES” 
Perfect to Supplement 
Any Method 


Each book has 160-192 pages 





INSTRUMENTAL 


#32 Elementary Trumpet Solos 

#33 Elementary Clarinet Solos 

#34 Elementary Tenor Sax 
Solos 

#35 Elementary Alto Sax Solos 

#41 Elementary Trombone 
Solos 

#38 Flute Solos 

#51 French Horn and Mello- 
phone Solos 

#24 First Position Violin Pieces 

#40 Cello Solos 

#53 Trios for Violin, Cello and 
Piano 


=". 
Piano Pieces from the 
Masters 
#3 Piano Pieces for Children 
#4 Piano Pieces for Adult 
Students 
#9 Bach, Beethoven, Brahms 
#14. Modern Piano Music 
#31 Graded Piano Pieces 
#50 Educational Piano Album 
#68 Progressive Piano Pieces 
47 ~=6Piano Duets 


Price $1.25 


Send for Free Descriptive 
Catalog 


AMSCO MUSIC 
PUBLISHING CO. 


1600 Broadway, Dept. E 
New York 19, N. Y. 











Sure, everybody does. 

Everybody doesn’t play violin. 

No, some play horns. 

How did you happen to take violin? 

I don’t know. 

Do you like to play the fiddle better 
than you like to play ball? 

Not when I’m playing ball. 

[THE END.] 


Pass the Pickles, Please 


Oh, dear me, we missed the relish dish 
in our JouRNAL fare last issue! 

And, oh, dear me, am I going to have 
to start teaching spelling ? 

Recently, pupils were asked to write 
a paper on the ways in which one might 
earn a living through music. From the 
practical suggestions supplied by some of 
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the pupils, aided by their amazing or- 
thographic inventions, I glean that if 
you do not care to earn your living by 
righting music, beading drums, or leading 
an oracta, you may wish to do it by 
learning to play one of the following 
(lesson rates quoted upon receipt of a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope): the 
kettled drum, steal jiter, band jo, hare- 
monick, fittle, floot, sacksphone (or sax- 
shone — take your choice), mandle-lin, 
bugal, clearnet, sysfoam, yukulelia, turpot, 
handsow, and juice harp (or, if you 
prefer, the jucte harp). - 
Oh dear me! 
—Mary Hoffman, Peebles, Ohio 


Just as Written Department 


N.S. BOVA DIVISION 
Mr. N. S. Bova, 64 E. Jackson, Chicago. 

Dear Sir: Please send 1 book on 
Adjudification for Music Contests. Yours 
truly, etc. (Signature held in trust by 
mr. time.) 

[Oh dear me! The eager students with 
secretarial ambitions do embarrass super- 
intendents and music directors by errors, 
sometimes funny enough to break into 
this column. Thank you very much. 
Perhaps Miss Hoffman can extend her 
projected spelling book and instruction 
course to include a few comments for 
adjudificators and stenifographitators?] 


Do You Have the Answers? 


REPRINTED IN ENTIRETY DIVISION 
A contribution from a reader to the 
Department of Complete Explanation 

but Slight Doubt 
as to whether 
We Heard Right the First Time: 


A SPECIALLY SERVICED CONDUCTOR :— 
Either — some private music teacher of 
piano, if not one of voice, will likely find 
it wise to cooperate in such a real art 
program, or, say, even one of School’s 
own Staff, who is a music lover, yet 
perhaps untrained in its artistry on a 

r with the technical phases; yes, even 
if tone-deaf — still, any one of them 
can really achieve wonders for you now! 
— Thanks to System’s marvel-patterns 
as recorded, making it easily possible 
to utilize so successfully our very plain, 
simple Directions of Society. [Clipped 
from a sales circular.] 


No Comment Dept. 


Ast July (1947) you sent word to 
your customers you were offering 
free to all of your music teacher cus- 

tomers your new free handbook for music 
teachers publishable within the next three 
to six months. In 1947 I wrote you that 
I like very much to have a copy of your 
new free handbook for music teachers 
just as soon as the book came out but as 
yet I have received no word whatsoever 
about this book. If I am not mistaken 
the regular price is $3.00 to non-custom- 
ers. Does this handbook include infor- 
mation about music teaching? I was 
under the impression that it does contain 
lesson plans. Otherwise I would not 
really care for the book. Also, is it free? 
I would be glad to pay for it if I thought 
it would be any good. 

Thank you in advance and please let 

me know as soon as possible. 








H 

P.S. My address is at the top of this 
letter. 

P.S. In other words, please send the 
handbook as soon as possible (that is, 
Providing the handbook contains lesson 
plans and is sent free). 


January, Nineteen Forty-Nine 
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FREE CATALOG 


for your MUSICAL needs 


OCTAVOS 
Sacred Spirituals Secular 
Piano Solos and Teaching Material 
Voice and Piano 
Organ Methods and Solos ,j ) Instrumental 
Folios - Methods - Studies 


Golden State 


Quick STEP 


Band Book 
ABREW 


PUBLISHERS 
6533 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 






We are also the Publishers of 
99 MODULATIONS 


by 


CHARLES HATHAWAY 


(One of America’s Top {rrangers) 























Wm. S. Haynes Co. 


108 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 


FLUTES: SILVER —— GOLD — PLATINUM 
PERFECT SCALE —— SPLENDID INTONATION 


pw * Sone Sheard om by * Whrld” 


Branch: 33 West Fifty-first St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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for your MUSICAL needs 


Sacred 

1006 For the Beauty of the Earth 

(chos or solo voices) . an *« © @ « « ee Olds . « « 2 © « 06 
1007 Darest Thou Now O Soul . SSAA ..... . ~ Diggle. . . . . « 16 
1033 Darest Thou Now O Soul . SATB ..... . . Diggle. .... . .20 
1000 Now the Day Is Over . . . SATB ...... + Olds . . . «© «© « 216 
1001 St. Francis Prayer 

(with narrator) oe + « & we ee Ss © ee ee 
1004 Watchman Tell Us of the Night 

(with narrator) ° ee > 6 «a0 » 2 SE «cee ee oe 
1005 O Be | wang in the "a an memeee aw et tel klk le 
1011 The Short Te Deum — ee ee es ll ee ee 
1017 Eight Amens (or responses) SS eee d060ll ee 
1030 Christ, Whose Glory . 

Fills the Skies + « @ Bs & ee ewe we Bw een ew a 
1012 The Last Invocation . . . TTBB ....... Diggle . . . « « « SB 
Secular 
1014 Pioneers ‘ « « « Unison Velcss . . - « Bampten . we 2c 0 oe 

1013 O Nina and Anninia 

(sardinian cradle somg) . . SSA ... . «. « « Diggle ow a oe 
1009 A Mother Goose Fantasy . . SSA ew ek ee le ole “a ae ee 
1016 Lullabye (with soprano solo) . SSA eo » oe eo, eee a 6S @ oe ee 
1032 Sunrise and Moonlight . . SATB ..... . . Diggle se eoe es ae 
1008 The House that Jack Built 

Gee Ga ae eee) « « OR cl ck tw OM Ul tc te cle 
1015 Pioneers sees + « ¢ Cec ee et es et ee se ese ae 

Spirituals 

1002 Rock-a My Soul . . ~ Bee ssc oss « GE oeeccecs = 
1003 Great Gettin’ Up i) ae : ce = & ae 
1018 Back The Lord . Sle is = * 6 2 
1019 Satan’s On My Seeks . . GEER ws. «ss + » Ge os we 6 oa 
1020 Fly Away To Heaven . .. SATB ..... . « Carroll ss * «© 8 ae 
8 Og SS aaa Cl. eee Oe ee 
1022 Show Me The ay . , Fe dll PO 
1023 I'm In Heaven In The Mornin’ SATB . . . .. . . Carroll coon e ae 
1024 Oh, Help Me Lord . . hl er a ae oe eo eo eo ome 
1025 Lead Me On . ene «2 tee ee a th eee Ue 
1027 The Holy Ghost Is Trimmin’ 

Me Down . ° , Ce «ce ew et tle ee 6 ae «ee ae 
1028 When Life Crumbles ns « «es +e ee i=» *« « 6 Oe 
1029 No Condemnation In My S Soll SATB | |: . . : : Carroll “oe + ee 
1031 Better Get You Ready . SATB Carroll <s oe . * 7— 


Order From Your Dealer Or Direct 


ABBEY MUSIC COMPANY, INC. 


6533 HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 





* Scholars (1st edition, $10.00 











MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK 
$3.50 postpaid 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








TRY OUR SERVICE AND PRICES - 


then you will be a regular customer. Orders filled same day received. 
We pay postage on music. Ask about our rental plan. 

SPECIAL PRICES on new and reconditioned instruments. Blessing, Buescher, 
Reynolds, Selmer, Armstrong, Getzen, Leblanc, Noblet, Roth, Elkhart, Holton, 
Martin, Bach, Lewis, Kay, Ludwig. Slingerland. Gulbransen Studio Upright 
Piano (44 inches high) for schools and teachers. 

BE WISE and SAVE the GOBLE WAY. Once a customer, always a cus- 


mmr MERL H. GOBLE MUSIC MART 


A-6337 A-6338 
134 East Washington, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 
(Owned and operated by a public school bandmaster with 26 years 
experience.) 
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Leaders in Education 


ONCISE BIOGRAPHICAL FACTS con- 
cerning 15,000 educational leaders 
are presented in this giant volume* 
An advisory board, under the chairman. 
ship of Columbia University’s Dr. Hollis 
L. Caswell, arrived at well-conceived 
criteria for the selection of those who 
might be considered leaders in education, 
Educational editors and others who sup- 
plied the names used these standards as 
a basis of selection. Painstaking editorial 
work on this, the third edition, has 
eliminated names of those who have left 
the field of education since the previous 
editions. Also omitted were the names 
of those who were included previously 
but who more logically should be in- 
cluded in two companion volumes, also 
7 by Science Press: American 
Men of Science (8th edition, $17.00) 
and Biographical Director aos) of American 
As the 
co-editor, Jaques Cattell, es in his 
preface, “we have included only those in 
the sciences and the humanities who are 
active administrators of education, such 
as deans and college presidents.” About 
fifty per cent of those who were previ- 
ously included have been omitted and 
new names added to take their place, 
Among these are many music educators 
not previously listed. The editors state 
that by the fourth edition they hope to 
have included all qualified persons who 
have not yet supplied biographical in- 
formation. 





*Leaders in Education, a Wegeagiicat directory, 
Edited by Jaques Cattell and Ross. [Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania: The Science Press, 1,208 
pp., indexed. $9.00.} 


New Handbook 


ERE are the answers to everyday 
questions on instrumental music in 
one ready-reference volume.* This 
edition (the twentieth) has, for the first 
time, a new hard textbook cover and 
includes, also for the first time, several 
pages on the pre-band instrument, song 
flute. This handbook is very popular 
among music educators and is now 
being used as a textbook in over sixty 
colleges and universities. The book's 
conciseness and practicality can be seen 
in these chapter headings: music and 
the basic objectives of education, organiz- 
ing the band or orchestra, the Pan- 
American music aptitude test, instruments 
and fingering charts, proper care of 
instruments, the mechanics of music, 
seating plans and tuning charts, the 
marching band, conducting, recording 
and broadcasting, fund raising ideas, 
band and orchestra summer school, and 
thumbnail biographies of famous com- 
posers. 
~ *Band and Ochestra Handbook, Twentieth 
Revised Edition, prepared by Pan-American Band 
Instruments, Division of C. G. Conn, Ltd. 
[Elkart, Indiana: 138 pp., indexed, illustrated. 
$1.00.) 
+ 
New officers of the Delaware Music 
Educators Association are: Pres— 
Sarah Goldstein, 1911 Washington St, 
Wilmington; vice-pres——Melvin Brobst. 
Harrington; sec——Maude Deakyne, 
Harlan Elementary School, Wilming- 
ton; treas—Roger Keagle, George 
town. 
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Kathryn Fields Bovaird (22), radio and 
television assistant, Philadelphia Public 
Schools ; radio scriptwriter; actress and pro- 
ducer in Little Theatre groups; member, Phil- 
adelphia speech associations and television 
study committees. 
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orchestra, theory and music history, City 
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Marion Flagg (6), director of music educa- 
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chairman, MENC Curriculum Committee on 
Elementary Schools; 1936-42 member, Music 
Education Research Council; MENC Board 
of Directors member-at-large. 


Arthur W. Gilbert (32), director, research 
and curriculum, Kansas City (Mo.) Public 
hools; member, NEA, Association of Sch 
Administrators, Educational Research Associa- 
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MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


Courses in All Branches of Music and Music Education 


First Term: June 13—July 22, 1949 
Second Term: July 25—August 27, 1949 


Enjoy weekly music concerts while obtaining credits in music leading toward 
state certification. Graduate as well as undergraduate courses in music theory, 
history, composition, band organization, vocal and instrumental methods; 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra members teach all orchestra and band 
instruments. Artist teachers also teach piano, voice and organ. 


Bulletins of the Summer Session may be obtained from the Dean of Summer Session, 912 
Administration Building, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 


14, MINNESOTA 
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wANSTER ie, 


13 KEYS 


CHROMATIC PITCH 
INSTRUMENT 
A-440 : 
RAT. MAY 19-25.~MARCHITST ~ . 


Music; chairman, Committee on Contemporary 
Music, MENC Eastern Division ; president, 
Dept. of Music, New Jersey Education Ass’n 
(1945-47). 


Howard D. McKinney (9), professor of 
music, Rutgers University, ew Brunswick, 
N. J.; lecturer, author. Books: Discoverin 
Music; Music in History; The Challenge 
Listening; Music and Man. 


INDISPENSABLE TO ALL TEACHERS OF MUSIC 


THE MASTER KEY 
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CHROMATIC PITCH INSTRUMENT 


13 keys A-440 
Ask your Dealer for the 
MK-1, MASTER KEY 
Chromatic Pitch Instrument 
Available in Keys of F, C, 
and E> 


WELL-KNOWN FOR 
EXCELLENT QUALITY, 
TONE AND PERFORMANCE 


Wm. Kratt Co. 
988 Johnson PI., 
Union, N. J. 


George Waln (26), associate professor, 
music education and woodwinds, Oberlin 
(Ohio) College; 1946-48 treasurer, Ohio Music 
Education Ass’n. 


Robert W. Winslow (15), assistant pro- 
fessor of music education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; vice-president, ele- 
mentary and rural music division, Minnesota 
Music Educators Ass’n. 
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MENC DIRECTORY 





MENC Board of Directors 
OFFICERS 


President—*Charles M. Dennis, 750 Eddy St., San Francisco 9, 


Calif. 

First Vice-President—*Luther A. Richman, Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, Cincinnati 19, Ohio 

Second Vice President—*Marguerite V. Hood, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

—— Secretary—C. V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, ill 


Associate Executive Secretary—Vanett Lawler, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D, 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 
ew =r <heste, Dept. of Music, School Administration Bldg., Oak- 
and 6, Cali 


*Hummel Fishburn, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Wayne S. Hertz, Central Washington College of Education, Ellens- 
burg, Wa 


sh. 
*Sadie M. Rafferty, 913 Sherman Ave., Evanston, III. 


a .. Flagg, Administration Bidg., Dallas Public Schools, Dallas 
pon Shevaiche, 1111 N. Tenth St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


DIVISION PRESIDENTS 
California-Western—Amy Grau Miller, 9 Sierra Bonita Pl., Pasadena 


alif, 
Eastern—*Hummel Fishburn, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 


lege, Pa. 
North Central—*William B. McBride, School of Music, Ohio State 


University, Columbus 10, Ohio 
Northwest—Wallace H. Hannah, 2308 Columbia Ave., Vancouver, 


as 
Southern—Paul W. Mathews, State Department of Education, Mont- 
gomery 4, Ala. 
Southwestern—Archie N. Jones, University of Texas, Austin 12, 
exas 


PRESIDENTS OF AUXILIARIES 
National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association—T. Frank 
Coulter, Box 137, Joplin, Mo. 
Music Education Exhibitors — a: amet M. Halvorson, Ginn 
& Co., Statler Bidg., Boston 17, Mass. 


“Asterisks indicate members of Executive Committee. 


Executive Boards of the MENC Divisions 

The following listing includes the names and addresses of the presi- 

dents of the affiliated state music educators associations. The 

peoeigente of the state affiliates are automatically members of the 

ivision executive boards in their respective areas. States indi- 

cated by daggers (¢) do not have affiliations at recent: executive 

board members in these cases are the elected MENC state repre- 
sentatives. 


emma Division 
FFICERS 


Pres.—Amy Grau Miller, 9 ‘San Bonita Pl., Pasadena 4, Calif. 

wire, Ving eats .—Lorin F. Wheelwright, 466 Twelfth Ave., Salt Lake 
ity, Utah 

Geoene Vice-Pres.—J. Chandler Henderson, 1557-15th St., Reedley, 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 

Arizona—Ralph Hess, Pres., Arizona Music Educators Ass’n, 125 E. 
Lincoln St., Phoenix 

California—Clarence H. Heagy, Pres., California Music Educators 
Ass’n, 435 Vassar Ave., Fresno 

tNevada—Felton Hickman, 650 Elko St., Reno 

eh —Jaeee Lillywhite, Pres., Utah Music Educators Ass’n, 837-25th 
t., gden 


Eustern Division 
OFFICERS 


Seen Fishburn, Pennsylvania State College, State College, 


a. 
First Vice-Pres.—Helen M. Hosmer, State Teachers College, Pots- 
am, 


ey Vice: Pres.—Bertha W. Bailey, 45 Christopher St., New York 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 

Connections —3iry, Pigebeth C. Sonier, Pres., Connecticut Music Edu- 
cators Ass’n, R.F.D. Winsted 

Delaware—Sarah Goldstein, Pres., Delaware Music Educators Ass’n, 
1911 Washington St., Wilmington 

Maine—Angelo Tsika, Pres., Maine Music Educators Ass’n, 73 Water 
St., Millinocket 

Maryland—Miriam Lee Hoffman, Pres., Maryland Music Educators 
Ass’n, Board of Education, Hagerstown 

Massachusetts—Ralph I. Schoonmaker, Pres., Massachusetts Music 
Educators Ass’n, 222 Lawrence Rd., Medford 55 

New Hampshire—Gardner E. Wentworth, Pres., New Hampshire 
Music Educators Ass’n, 34 Sumner St.. Lancaster 

New Jersey—Violet Johnson, Pres., The Dept. of Music of the New 
Jersey Education Ass’n, Battin High School, Elizabeth 

New York—Elvin L. Freeman, Pres., New York State School Music 
Ass'n, 6 Erie St., Pulaski 

Pennsylvania—R. Leslie Saunders, Pres., Pennsylvania Music Educa- 
tors Ass’n, Senior High School, Lebanon 

Rhode Island—Roger W. P. Greene, Pres., Rhode Island Music Edu- 
cators Ass’n, 66 Dana St., Providence 

Vermont—Esther E. Mesh, Pres., Vermont Music Educators Ass’n, 
Box 251, Randolph 
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North os ee 
OFFIC 


Pres.—William B. piesette, School a "Maske, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, 

First Vice-Pres. a V. Hood, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Second Vice-Pres.—Newell H. Long, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 

Illinois—Leo J. Dvorak, Pres., Illinois Music Educators Ass'n, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston 

Indiana—J. Russell Paxton, Pres., Indiana Music Educators Ass’n, 
Arsenal Technical _— School, Indianapolis 

Iowa—Clayton C. Hathaway, Pres., lowa Music Educators Ass’ n, 
426 N. 19th, Fort Dodge 

+Michigan—Forrest A. Rinehart, 605 Charles, East iensing, 

Minnesota—-Carl O. Thompson, Pres., Minnesota Music Educators 
Ass’n, State Teachers College, peak 

Nebraska—Kenneth A. Johnson, Pres., Nebraska Music Educators 
Ass’n, City Schools, Columbus 

North Dakota—H. O. Berquist, Pres., North Dakota Music Eductors 
Ass’n, Public Schools, Fargo 

Ohio—Clark J. Haines, Pres., Ohio Music Education Ass’n, Fairmont 
High School, Dayton 

tSouth Dakota—Grace McArthur, Pres., South Dakota Music Educa- 
tors Ass’n, Northern STC, Aberdeen (Affiliation Sonny, cometary 

Wisconsin—Karl R. N: Grill, Pres., Wisconsin School Music Ass’n, 
1039 Weston Ave., Wausau 


Northwest Division 
OFFICERS 
Pres.—Wallace H. Hannah, 2308 Columbia Ave., Vancouver, Wash. 
First Vice-Pres.—Stanley M. Teel, University of Montana, Missoula, 


ont. 
Second Vice-Pres.—Rodney K. Berg, 1506 Alden St., La Grande, Ore. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 

Idaho—Jack Snodgrass. Vice-Pres. and Acting State Representative, 
Idaho Music Educators Ass’n, Public Schools, Caldwell 

entee-amaeel E. Hetrick, Pres., Montana Music Educators 
Ass’n, 543 Somers Ave., W hitefish 

Ore eee F. Miller, Pres., Oregon Music Educators Ass’n, 
Onion High School — gy | 

Washington— arriet Charlton, Pres., Washington Music Educators 
Ass’n, Ballard High School, Seattle 

Wyoming—Robert Vagner, Pres., Wyoming Music Educators Ass’n, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 


Southern Division 
OFFICERS 

Pres.—Paul W. Mathews, State Department of Education, Mont- 
gomery 4, Ala. 

First Vice-Pres. a iloye ¥, wenatiaan, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baton Rouge 4, 

Second Vice-Pres.—Polly Gibbs, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 

Alabama—Walter Mason, Pres., Alabama Music Educators Ass'n, 
State Teachers Conege. Jacksonville 

Florida—Fred W. McCall, Jr., Pres., Florida Music Educators Ass'n, 
Miami «+ Miami 
rgia— Owen Seitz, Pres., Georgia Music Educators Ass'n, 
Boys’ Bi h Schoo, Atlanta ‘ 

Kentucky—Weldon Hart, Pres., Kentucky Music Educators Ass’n, 
Western Kentucky State Teachers Coliege, Bowling Green 

Louisiana—Richard McCluggage, Pres., Louisiana Music Educators 
Ass’n, High School, Vivian 

Mississippi— Mrs. B. Kenna, Pres., Mississippi Music Educators 
Ass’n, Route 6, Box 109, Jackson . . 

North Carolina—Robert O. Kiepfer, Pres., North Carolina Music 
Educators Ass’n, High School, Mooresville " . 

South Carolina—Harriette Cleveland, Pres., South Carolina Music 
Educators Ass’n, 204 King St., Columbia 

Tennessee—Edward H. Hamilton, Pres., Tennessee Music Educators 
Ass’n, High School, Knoxville or z 

Virginia—Wendell Sanderson, Pres., Virginia Music Educators Ass'n, 
407 N. Twelfth St., Richmond 

West Virginia—Miriam P. Gelvin, Pres., West Virginia Music Edu- 
cators Ass’n, Marshall College, Huntington 


Southwestern Division 
OFFICERS 
Pres.—Archie N. Jones, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 
First Vice-Pres—Hugh E. McMillen, 1061 Grant, Boulder, Colo. 
—_ ~ Vice-Pres.—David Robertson, University of Wichita, Wichita, 
ans. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 

tArkansas—Mrs. ’ . ~ Klepper Settle, 2115 W. 17th, Little Rock 

Colorado—Gus Jackson, Pres., Colorado Music Educators Ass'n, 
521 N. Wahsaten: Colorado Springs 

Kansas—William H. Beck, Jr., Pres., Kansas Music Educators Ass’2, 
High School, Colb 

Missouri—Lawrence W. Guenther, Pres., Missouri Music Educators 
Ass’n, 7446 Trenton St., University City 14 

New Mexico—Gillian Buchanan, Pres., New Mexico Music Edu- 
cators Ass’n, Eastern New Mexico’ College, Portales 

Oklahoma—John Paul Jones, Acting Pres., Oklahoma Music Edu- 
cators Ass’n, Northeastern State College, Tahlequah 

Texas—Euell Porter, Pres., Texas Music Educators Ass’n, Hardin- 
Simmons University, Abilene 
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National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Association 


FICERS 
President—T. Frank Coulter, Box 137, Joplin, Mo. 
Vice-Pres., oa poe, Arthur Jordan Conservatory of 
Music, Indianapolis, Ind 
Vice-Pres., Orchestra—J. Leon Ruddick, 1380 E. Sixth St., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio 
View: ~tones Vocal—Anne Grace O’Callaghan, City Hall, Atlanta 3, 


Mote? The Executive Secretary of MENC serves as Secretary- 
Treasurer of NSBOVA. The Executive Council of the NSBOVA 
consists of the Executive President of the National Board of 
Control, the three Vice-Presidents, the President of the Music 
Educators National —— the Executive Secretary and the 
Associate Executive Secre 

DIVISION ORGANIZING CHAIRMEN 

California-Western—J. Chandler Henderson, Box 145, Reedley, Calif. 

an i H. Brandenburg, 1128 Coolidge Rd., Elizabeth, 


North’ Central—David W. Hughes, Arthur Jordan Conservatory of 
Music, Indianapolis, In 

Northwest—Rodney K. Berg, 1804 Third St., La Grande, Ore. 

Southern—Anne Grace O’Callaghan, City Halli, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Southwestern—T. Frank Coulter, Box 137, Joplin, Mo. 


Music Education Exhibitors Association 


OFFICERS 
——— M. Halvorson, Ginn & Co., Statler Bidg., Boston 
17 
Vice-President —Howard R. Lyons, Lyons Band Instrument Co., 
223 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Karl Bradley, Edwin H. Morris & Co., 1619 
Broadway, New York 19, N. 
DIRECTORS 
John i Bell, Southern Music Co., 830 E, Houston St., San Antonio 
6, Texas 
Vincent A. Hiden, RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of 
America, 1560 N. Vine St., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Ralph Sass. Fg a & Co. Inc., RKO Bldg., Rockfeller Center, 


Note: The fourth . a of MEEA was William Gretsch, Jr., 
recently deceased. The vacancy will be filled by appointment 
through the MEEA Board and will be announced by President 
Henry M. Halvorson in the near future. 


College Band Directors National Association 


OFFICERS 
Honorary Life Pres.—Austin A. Harding, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, III. 
res.—Alvin ." Edgar, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Wee Syes. —L. Bruce Jones, Lousiana State University, Baton Rouge 
Sec’y-Treas.—Daniel . Martino, Indiana University, Bloomington 
California-Western—Norman Hunt, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah 
Eastern—James B. Miller, Champlain College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
North Central—Joseph A. Gremelspacher, Indiana STC, Terre Haute 
Northwest—Edmund P. Sedivy, Montana State College, Bozeman 
Southern—John_J. Morrissey, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Southwestern—R. Bernard Fitzgerald, University of Texas, Austin 
Note: Members of the Board of Directors of con. — the 
officers and Immediate Past President Raymond F. Dvorak, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Past President Mark H. Hindsley, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, and Past President. 


The American Bandmasters Association 


Poesident—Col. Howard C. Bronson, Hague, Westmoreland County, 


Vice. Pres — on J. Richards, Director, Municipal Band, Long 

each, Cali 

Sec’y-Treas.—Glenn Cliffe Bainum, Northwestern University, School 
of Music, Evanston, Ill. 


Music Education Research Council 


Chairman—William R. Sur, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich, (1946-52) 

Secretary—Emma R. Knudson, Illinois State Normal Univ., Normal, 
Ill. (1946-52) 1904-50 


Samuel T. Burns, Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio 
oe y- Dykema, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York, 


Marguerite V. Hood, University’ of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Theodore F, Normann, Music Dep’t., Univ. of Washington, Seattle 

Arnold M. Small, Psychological Studies Biv. Navy Electronics 
Laboratorv, Point Loma, San Diego 52, Cal 

ae W. Wolfe, George Peabody Col. for Teachers, Nashville 4, 
enn. 

1946-52 

George F. Barr, Board of Education, Sacramento, Calif. 

Hummel Fishburn, Pennsylvania State Col., State College 

D. Sterlin Wheelwright, San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco, alit. 

WwW liam | S. Larson, Eastman School of Music, Univ. of Rochester, 


1948-54 
Lloyd V. Funchess, State Den’t. of Education, Baton Rouge, La. 
Glenn Gildersleeve, Madison Col., Harrisonburg, Va. 
George Howerton, Northwestern "Univ., Evanston, III. 
Thurber H. Madison, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 
James F. Nickerson, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence 
Harold Spivacke, The Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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Curriculum Consultants 


Preschool and Kindergarten 


Chairman—Elizabeth Staton Field, Willimantic (Conn.) S. T. C. 

Vice-Chairman—Kathryn Shea Murphy, Wayne U., Detroit, Mich. 

California-W estern—Marion feodpien, Stockton (Calif.) Unified 
a 9 ae Wilhelmina Harbert, College of the Pacific, Stock- 
ton, Cali 

on . “Sana Wolcott, 1341 New Britain Ave., West Hartford 10, 


onn 
North \  eadiieen Lawrence, 620 Tenth St. S., Fargo, N. Dak. 


Northwest—Mrs. Clemwell MacKenzie, Shoreline Schools, Seattle 

as 

Southern—Mrs. Fred McCall, University of North Carolina, Chapeb 
il 

a pees Janetta Hartwig, Board of Education, Humboldt, 
ans. : 


Elementary School 

ay “ee Flagg, Administration Bldg., Dallas (Texas) Pub- 
ic Schools 

View: ‘~ 4 -"~-ye N. Hinga, Board of Education, 13 Fitzhugh 

S., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Calitrna. Western—Mrs. Floy Youn Potter, 1200—2I1st St., Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Mrs. Dorothy Hawkins, 3047 Grand Ave., Hunting- 
ton Pk., Calif. 

Eastern—Elizabeth F. Crook, Slatersville, R. I 

North Central—Ruth Lawrence, 620 Tenth St. S., Fargo, N. Dak. 

Northwest—Thelma J. Heaton, 43 Stukey Apts., Great alls, Mont. 

Southern—Alberta Goff, Georgia State College for Women, Milledge- 


ville 
Southwestern —Ruth Klepper Settle, Board of Education, Little Rock, 
TK. 


Junior High School 

Chairman—Robert A. Choate, Dept. of Music, School Administration 
Bldg., Oakland 6, Calif. 

California: -Western—Flavis Richards, San Francisco (Calif.) State 
olle 

pn McGunigle, Rhode Island Col. of Education, 
Providence 

North Central—Ruth Lawrence, 620 Tenth St., S., Fargo N. Dak. 
owa 

Northwest—H. E. Hamper, Anaconda (Mont.) Public Schools 

Southern—Analee Huffaker, Brainard Jr. High School, Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 
ee J. Thompson, Board of Education, Pueblo, 
olo. 


Senior High School 
Chniempn—Aane Grace O'Callaghan, City Hall, 12th Floor, Atlanta, 


Ga 
Vice. Chairman—Karl D. Ernst, 631 N. E. Clackamas St., Portland 8, 


Ore 
California- Western—Alex Zimmerman, S35——tath Ave., San Die 2, 

Calif.; Glenn L. Hanson, 2872 Vir ints Way, Ogden, tah 
Eastern—Leonard H. Stine, Kingston (N, ( wa High School 
North Central—Geneva Nelson, Huron, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Northwest—Leslie Armstrong, Glympia (Wash.) Public Schools 
Southern—Travis Shelton, Box 703, 203 W. Bay, Sylacauga, Ala. 
Southwestern—Irene Havekost, Board of Education, Temple, Texas 


Junior College 
Chairman—Leon F. Beery, Virginia (Minn.) Junior College 
Vice-Chairman—Arthur G. Harrell, Public Schools, Independence, 


fo. 

ee H. Baumann, Phoenix (Ariz.) Junior 
olle 

Eastern-—Norman Grayson, Centenary Jr. College, Hackettstown, 


- \ ow @ > Armstrong, 337 Hobart St. S.E., Grand 

apids 6, Mic 

Northwest—Eleanor Tipt ton, Vancouver (Wash) Public Schools 

Southern—Harry M. mert, Northeast Jr. College, Monroe, La. 

— ionald Morton, John Tarleton Jr. College, Stephen- 
ville, Texas 


Teacher Education 
Cagiengp—Siehen M. Hosmer, State Teachers College, Potsdam, 


Vice-Chairman—Wayne S. Hertz, Central Washington Col. of 
Education, Ellensburg . 
California-Western—Mrs. Janice —s Univ. of Southern Calif., 

Los Angeles 7 
Eastern—Francis Diers, Fredonia Y.) Teachers College 
North Central—Anne Pierce, 209 Piaeane! Ave., Iowa City, Iowa 
Northwest—Wayne S. Hertz, Central Washington Col. o be 
Ellensburg 
Southern—Wiley Housewright, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
Southwestern—Roy Johnson, East Texas S. T. C., Commerce 


College and University 

Chairman—Raymond Kendall, College of Music, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7 

Vice-Chairman—Wilfred C. Bain, School of Music, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington 

a yin Sterling Wheelwright, San Francisco (Calif.> 
tate Col. 

Eastern—Gordon Bailey, Music Dept., New York (N. Y.) Univ. 

North Central—Wilfred C. Bain, School of Music, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington 

Northwest—Kathleen Munro, Univ. of Washington, Seattle 5 

Southern—Wilbur Rowand, Shorter College, Rome, Ga. 

Southwestern—T. Smith McCorkle, Texas Christian Univ., Ft. Worth 


Projects 


Basic Music Training Through Piano Instruction 
~~ 3 ee Burrows, Teachers Col., Columbia U., New 
or 


Vice-Chairman—Polly Gibbs, Louisiana State U., Baton Rouge 
4. penis P. Clausen, 2214 Canyon Dr., Hollywood 
, Calif. 
Eastern—Fay Templeton Frisch, 30 Clinton Pl., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
North Central—Leah Curnutt, DePauw U., Greencastle, Jud. 
Northwest—John Crowder, Montana State U., Missoula 
Southern—Polly Gibbs, Louisiana State U., Baton Rouge 
Southwestern—Mrs. Marjorie Keller, Board of Education, Dallas, 
Texas 
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Films in Music Education 
Conpeggn ties. Helen C,. Dill, 339 S. Reeves Dr., Beverly Hills, 
ali 


Vice-Chairman—Delinda Roggensack, Cornell Col., Mt. Vernon, Iowa 

California-Western—Josephine Murray, 1235 Chapala St., Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Eastern—Margaret Lowry, Queens Col., Fiuching, N. Y. 

— Central—Delinda Roggensack, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 
owa 

Northwest—R. B. Walls, Oregon State Col., Corvallis 

Southern—Douglas Rumble, Jr., Henry Grady High School, Atlanta, 
Ga, 

Southwestern—James F. Nickerson, University of Kansas, Lawrence; 
Aleen Watrous, 910 Shady Way, Wichita, Kans. 


Records in Music Education 
Chairman—Paul W. Mathews, State Dept. of Education, Montgomery 


4, a. 

California-Western—D. Sterling Wheelwright, San Francisco (Calif.) 
State College 

or AE Marie Grentzer, Juilliard School of Music, New York 
9 

North Central—Paul W. Stoughton, High School, Northfield, Minn. 

Northwest—Karl D. Ernst, 631 N. E. Clackamas St., Portland 8, 


Ore. 

Soemere Pout W. Mathews, State Dept. of Education, Montgomery 
4, Ala. 

Southwestern—James Milford Crabb, 701 N. 18th, Kansas City, Kans. 


Radio in Music Education 


Chairman—Archie N. Jones, University of Texas, Austin 

Vice-Chairman—Edna Whitsey, 2800 Coleridge Rd., Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio 

California-Western—Del Shelley, 331 N. First St., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Eastern—Louis G. Wersen, Board of Education, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Wert Centeal—Edns Whitsey, 2800 Coleridge Rd., Cleveland Heights, 

io 

Northwest—Luke Roberts, Station KOIN, Portland, Ore, 

Southern—Arthur Rohr, High School, Kannapolis, N. C. 

Southwestern—Catharine Strouse, Kansas S. T. ie Emporia 


Creative Music 


Chairman—Helen Grant Baker, 19 Pingry PIl., Elizabeth 3, N. i; 

Vice-Chairman—Sadie Rafferty, 913 Sherman Ave., Evanston, II. 

California-Western—Beatrice Perham Krone, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles; Janice Bryan, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 

Eastern—Madeline F. Perazzi, 175 High St., Portland 3, Maine; 
Mrs. C. Fitzhugh Lee, 347 Bank St., Sewickley, Pa. 

North Central—Elizabeth Ayres Kidd, New Trier High School, 
Winnetka, II. 

Northwest—Virginia Houlahan, Lafayette School, Seattle 6, Wash. 

Southern—Mrs. Lureata Martin, Music Supervisor, Cahill County, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Southwestern—Marian Nelson, 5635 Highland, Kansas City 4, Mo. 

Opera in Music Education 

Chairman—Clarke Maynard, 511 W. Eighth St., Wilmington, Del. 

Canppease Seotern—C asians Honeck Riswold, Arizona State College, 
agsta 

Eastern—Clarke Maynard, 511 W. Eighth St., Wilmington, Del. 

— Central—Stanford Hulshizer, Seahe University, Des Moines, 
owa 

Northwest—Catherine M. Adams, University of Washington, Seattle 5 

Southern—Hollace Arment, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

Southwestern—James E. Green, Public Schools, Austin 22, Texas 


String Instruction 


Chairman—Gilbert R. Waller, University of Illinois, Urbana 
California-Western—John Hilgendorff, 256 E. Third St., Provo, Utah 
Eastern—David Kushious, 692 State St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
North Central—Elizabeth A. H. Green, 118 Kenwood Ave., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
Northwest—Rex Underwood, University of Portland, Ore. 
Southern—George Barth, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 
Southwestern—T. Smith McCorkle, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth 9 





School-C ity Music Relations and Activities 





Chairman—Claude B, Smith, Evansville (Ind.) Public Schools 
California-Western—Hartley D. Snyder, niversity of Arizona, 
Tucson 
Eastern—Bernard B. Nye, Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
North Central—Robert Hargreaves, Ball S. T. C., Muncie, Ind. 
Northwest—Stanley M. Teel, University of Montana, Missoula 
Southern—Glenn Gildersleeve, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va, 
Southwestern—Gus E. Jackson, Public Schools, Colorado Springs, 
Solo. 


State-Wide Music Education Programs 


Chairman—Samuel T. Burns, Oberlin (Ohio) Cons, of Music 
California-Western—Ralph Rush, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7 . 

Eastern—M. Claude Rosenberry, State Dept. Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. A . : , : 
North Central—Bjornar Bergethon, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Northwest—Jack Snodgrass, High School, Caldwell, Idaho 

Southern—Lester Bucher, State Dept. of Education, Richmond, Va, 

Southwestern—-Nell Parmley, State Dept. of Education, Austin, Texas 

Folk Music 

Chairman—Irving W. Wolfe, George Peabody Col. for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

California-Western—Irwin Jensen, Pleasant Grove, Utah; Roy Free. 
burg, San Francisco (Calif.) State Col. 

Eastern—Elizabeth C. Sonier, R.R. 1, Winsted, Conn. _ 

North Central—Joseph E. Leeder, Ohio State University, Columbus 

Northwest-—Ralph McFadden, Montana State Normal College, Dillon 

Southern—Charles F. Bryan, George Peabody Col. for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Southwestern—Lucile Wilkin, 2 S. Ogden, Denver 9, Colo. 


Student Membership and Student Activities 


Chairman—Thurber H. Madison, Indiana University, Bloomington 
California-Western—Lyllis Lundkvist, 730 Weldon Ave., Fresno, 


Calif. 
Eastern—Mabel E, Bray, 846 Riverside Ave., Trenton 8, N. J.; 
William E, Larson, stman School of Music, Rochester 4, N. Y, 
North Central—David B. Foltz, University of Nebraska, Lincoln & 
Northwest—John H, Stehn, University of Oregon, Eugene 
Southern—Max S. Noah, Georgia State Col. for Women, Milledgeville; 
eee A Housewright (acting chairman), Florida State U., Talla- 
assee 
Southwestern—Walter Duerksen, University of Wichita, Kans. 


Special Committees 


Musicology 
Chairman—Karl O. Kuersteiner, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
Music Appreciation 
Chairman—Edwin FE. Stein, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Contemporary Music 
Chairman—George Howerton, School of Music, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, III. 
Vice-Chairman—Philip Gordon, 36 Midland Blvd., Maplewood, N. J. 
International Relations 
Chairman—Lloyd V. Funchess, State Dept. of Education, Baton 
Rouge 4, La. 
Functional Music 
Chairman—E. Thayer Gaston, University of Kansas, Lawrence 


The complete personnel roster of the special projects and 
curriculum committees includes names of chairmen and mem- 
bers of state committees. Copy on request, Send ten cents 
to cover handling costs. 


Editorial Board of the Music Educators Journal 


The personnel of the Editorial Board is listed on the masthead page 
3. With the next issue of the Journal the new chairman of the 
Board, Marguerite V. Hood of Ann Arbor, will take office. 
Complete personnel of the new Board will be announced by 
President Dennis. 





SOUTHWESTERN PLANNING CONFERENCE, MANITOU SPRINGS, COLORADO 
A photograph of the Southwestern Conference planning group was reproduced in a previous issue of the Journal (September-October), but is re 
peated here to complete the sequence of the six such conferences and leadership meetings pictured and described in this issue (see pages 5, 8, 
20, 28). The Southwestern planners met July 31-August 2, 1948, at Manitou Springs, in the foothills near Pikes Peak. Manitou Springs is 2 
suburb of Colorado Springs, the 1949 Southwestern Convention city, and provides numerous lodge and “motel” facilities which the planners pre 
dict many conventioners driving their own cars will find most desirable for lodging. Archie N. Jones, president of the Southwestern Conferenc 


presided at the planning sessions. The host, Gus Jackson, Director of 


Instrumental Music in the Colorado Springs Schools and president 


the Colorado Music Educators Association, is vice-chairman of the Southwestern Convention Committee. General chairman of the Convention Com- 
mittee is Superintendent Roy J. Wasson; executive chairman is W. H. Preston, Assistant Principal of the Colorado Springs High School. 
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RECORDINGS FOR THE 


ona, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CANCIONCITAS ae 
a... by Roberta McLaughlin and Bessie Mae Stanchfield and PROFESSOR WARREN S. FREEMAN 


This book is written to help the class teacher 


“A gold mine of creative program material with specific 
in the selection and use of phonograph rec- 


directions for creative activities” 


























mia, ords to give children an understanding of 
— These little songs of Latin America are especi ally music and other elementary school subjects. 
oe recommended for grades III through VIII. . . 27 Partial Table of Contents 
*.. attractive, catchy songs and simple dances. 
. Chapter I. The Place of Recordings in the 
hers, CRIED oo snc ccdndcnntucecenececesedccesseeces $1.00 Elementary School Program. 
Free- (Try this book on approval) Types of Records. Record Care. 
Playing Equipment. Record Sources. 
= * * = A Record Library. Record Clubs. 
hers, 
NEW CHORAL GEMS Chapter II. Music Records in School and 
Home — Primary Grade Level. 
Write Schmitt's for complimentary copies Music in Kinder- The Rhythm Band. 
hs 4618 Roots and Leaves by Ralph E. Williams 16 ourten end Primary §=Rhythm Games. 
.% #619 Blow Thou Stormy Winds by Hazel S. and Peter D. Tkach W018 Guin. Music Sanening and 
: #620 He’s Gone Away, arranged by Earl R. Larson .16 Singing. Appreciation. 
at 4836 Whom These Hands Hold by Leland B. Sateren 15 
#837 Shumm-Shei, arranged by Emil D. Backer 18 Chapter III. Music Records in School and 
Home — Intermediate Grade Level. 
Song Singing. Music Appreciation. 
Paul 4. Sch 174 WUusie Qs Rhythmic Discrim- Creative Expression. 
assee e ¥ ination. 
= 88 SOUTH TENTH ST. MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. Chapter IV. Recordings for the Language 
Uni- Arts and Other Elementary School Subjects. 
N. J. Transcriptions. Social Studies. 
Jaton The Language Arts. Foreign Languages. 
Records for Basic Special Types of 
Readers. Records. 
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This Really Worthy “School Upright’”’ 


In developing the “School 44” 
Piano, we of Story & Clark set 
out to create the finest Upright 
in all our 91 years of piano 
craftsmanship. 


Its scale was designed and its 
manufacture supervised by one 
of the greatest acoustic engineers 
of our times. It has an extra-large 
plate and sounding-board — six 





oversize posts—bass agraffes — 
tremendous tone escapement — 
selected pine keys — sustaining 
bass. It is built to please the 
most demanding artist as well 
as to serve the student, and to 
survive the hardest use to which 
any piano can reasonably be put. 


Won't you see and hear it soon? 
Your Story & Clark dealer has it. 


by DAVID HALL 


This is the most comprehensive guide avail- 
able to all fine recorded music. In it the 
domestic and foreign recorded music of 
seven hundred and eighty composers is 
evaluated by one of the foremost authorities 
in the field. 


Dr. Paul N. Elbin, President, West Liberty 
State College: ‘‘Without hesitation I heartily 
recommend THE RECORD BOOK for every- 
body who spends as much as $25.00 a year 
for new records." 


NEW YORK TIMES: “Mr. Hall’s judgments 
are those of an exceptionally well-informed 
critic — this book is of extraordinary value 
to anyone interested in recorded music.’ 


1,394 pages Indices Text Edition $6.00 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Audit for twelve months ending June 30, 1948 by Wolf and 
Company, certified public accountants. 


Balance Sheet 
ASSETS 
General Fund: 

SED GU Ps 6 cc cee iccscccevepinsonececeeses $ 50.00 
On Deposit—First National Bank of Chicago....... 3,349.72 
On Deposit—Harris Trust and Savings Bank........ 16,058.45 
$19,458.17 

BOOED TOE cacecececccceveccceccscceses $ 5,758.97 
Less Reserve for Bad Debts.................++. “a 200.00 
$ 5,543.97 

Dn: covgdegsastkeies Ob bse deeeeeeencennen $ 1,400.00 
Ce SEE nccccanecdecocnccoesoevecessececes $ 4,374.17 
Less Reserve for Depreciation..........+...--00e0% 842.94 
$ 3,531.23 

Prepaid Postage and Postage Deposits.............. $ 560.10 
Prepaid Expenses—1949 Division Conventions....... 1,558.44 
Miscellaneous Receivables ..........ccceeeeeeeceuee ye} 
1.0 


PE CEES Geet cues eeces cvcasetens ees ucecee 
$ 2,208.45 


, CB PTT TT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT ce $32,141.82 


Life Membership Fund: 
Cash on Deposit—Continental Illinois National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago............eese0+ $ 7,683.90 
rn ce eee e ed eked che heer eneineeena® 468.00 
es ee EE SE, ne eccevéeceveencnusecnevenne 848.10 

$ 9,000.00 
pM PUT TTT TUTTC TTT TTT TTT TT TTT ETT eT $41,141.82 
LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 

General Fund: 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable...............6506. $ 4,652.71 
State and Organizational Accounts Payable......... 580.07 
Pe Ci Cn pceeecceeceseseseeaeeeescooce 459.50 
ey CE Bs occa ese ceseneseéeoecececene 777.20 
Loan Due Life Membership Fund.................. 848.10 
Ree TP TNs 0:06 0406s vesiseaceccevecece 1,400.00 
Deferred Income—Special Projects and Piano Grants. 2,003.76 
$10,711.34 
Operating Reserve—Balance July 1, 1947........... $32,985.29 
Less Miscellaneous Adjustment.............+eeee08. 560.06 
$32,425.23 
Excess of Expense Over Income for the Year........ 10,994.75 
$21,430.48 
ee GOR BOG oct creed ceccsccscssctoccescséunsn $32,141.82 
Reserve for Life Membership Fund.................... $ 9,000.00 
Betns TAARee GRE PSSST VGBs oc cece vccccsvccsccccces $41,141.82 
Statement of Income and Expense 
INCOME 

Es 6 no 04 AG Oe EK SHORE RES CR He Tomes $18,708.00 
Ce CD 6s oo ckecee sb eteus onbnosesececeseeee 278.00 
PE EE OOo n6ckss serv eensonswasneenscocacéauuse 1,000.00 
$19,986.00 
EE ee re a ee $32,462.95 
SD OEE occ tc sccvesoescussecereecouce css 17,336.58 
Pt) (tt teks beens deReee eenhekeeeetecenereGnee 11,634.05 

Bulletins, Curriculum Committee Reports, Yearbooks and 
PRE DEED coccceceseceresésccaccecuees 777.40 
CE ED 606656006 690605000 085004 d5050500 00R6 oR 932.22 
$63,143.20 
Overhead Expense Compensation. ..-.............-eee005 $ 1,000.00 
Income from Life Membership Fund..................+. 103.32 
DRIED MINUTO 6.666 5666646 606666 b 4060 cov o es ee ceesEce 699.75 
Life Membership Transfer to General Fund.............. 455.00 
rer eer rr 142.18 
$ 2,400.25 
*Net Income from 1948 National Convention............ $ 2,657.06 
EE ED SiGacersharedacdeceséedicdoscnsaevadeus $88,186.51 

EXPENSES 









Auditing and Legal............ e eeerceeececces 
Bank Exchange ... eeeee os 
Insurance ....... 
DE séecbneee 0006 
Executive Salaries ..... 
Se GEE sctcccesessce 
ND SD SR, 0 6.4 8 606:6-0606660050460006008008 
PED CUO Ws cco ccvceecccnccenestecceseeceds 
Printing, Stationery, Supplies and Office Expense 
Depreciation of Office Equipment............eeeeeeceeee 
General and Promotional Postage............6-++eeeee- 
$57,239.36 
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Committee Expense : 





Executive Committee and Board of Directors........ $ 2,706.80 
WOOSOROE COMME ccc cccccccecccccsccccccccoescees 76.47 
College Band Directors Conference...........+.++--+ 107.25 

$ 2,890.52 


Journal Expense: 


CSOSSSSESOSCCHSS SLES SCESECC TES SED COR SEE SCOS $19,368.06 
Commission on Subscriptions.............+.see+e05 512.80 
Supplies and Miscellaneous.............55-ee+ee008 766.77 

$20,647.63 

Membership Promotion Materials...............+seeeee% $ 2,976.98 

Postage on Miscellaneous Publications................+. 160.61 
Source Book—Printing, Paper, Shipping, Production and 

TRIED COMED ccvcccccccccccccccsccceescecevcececeese 12,236.88 

National President’s Expense... .........0-+-ees-eeeeeees 564.61 


Division General Expense Including Presidents’ Expenses.. 2,348.32 
85 


rrr eee 8. 
EE te CCE hA66 css e ah edhe ee eS ee Rew SS HOT de Ome 107.50 
$18,403.75 
BE TRI oa acdc cccccctswceeeduesscccnceccsssed $99,181.26 
oe eee ee eee Tee ee $88,186.51 
Net Expense to Operating Reserve.................505 $10,994.75 


NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND, ORCHESTRA AND 
VOCAL ASSOCIATION 


Audit for twelve months ending June 30, 1948 by Wolf and 
Company, certified public accountants. 


Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Funds of National School Music Competition-Festivals : 


Batames FEF 1, BOGG 6 cc vcccccvcccsccvcecoscvesess $ 5,033.40 
Receipts : 
Sales—Manuals, Comment Sheets, Music Lists and 
Standards of Adjudication................... 1,859.00 
Pe Ce ctthaeesebcncetadeuseebhouns 206.00 
PEE Giekinesdakoe ees OeeHeeeeSedeeES 8.50 
$ 7,106.90 
Disbursements : 
SD ig 6brndv ened pocanseseceees eeed $ 25.00 
cee eee aie dhe endo Seed Oh bdo e eH EET 50.11 
POO PTC TTC 219.50 
Manual Expense—Selective Lists................... 20.55 
Officers’ Expense—Travel and Office................ 952.65 
POG cn cccccccccc etc e rece weesecccccccccccccecs 145.78 
YS MN oo 6.6 46.66 caves sesecenes 999.30 
Ss ccc ccsedeeeeeeseseneeemes 57.78 
ED CE Es cece eeccccesacsescessoess 149.87 
SY EEE COdeda Sewer icendsesccraveseewes 1,000.00 
$ 3,609.93 
ch ceeneed eee eeeseee ee neees $ 3,496.97 
ee EE SD De veccdceccevesndedecncossusecs $ 3,529.78 
ee SED ick ctwes occa ensebenenndeeevclew 435.41 


$ 3,094.37 
Transferred to Chairman of Region 3, June 25, 1948. 3,094.37 


I Ge GN NN Dio is kv sicticcncnksecedenscscoaw $ 113.72 
GY Cas sae ccdedcenesc cccesedeedened $ 68.91 
Total Cash Balance June 30, 1948..................08. $ 3,679.60 





1 This item shows the portion of National Say age: dues credited 
to the general fund. The National membership fee paid by all mem- 
bers ($3.00) includes $1.00 for member’s subscription cost to the 
Music Educators Journal. This subscription portion of the total 
National fee is shown in the item “Journal Subscriptions.” 


2 This item shows the net income to the MENC general fund from 
the operation of the 1948 National convention, but details of 1948 
convention income and expense are not included in the audit report, 
since the convention budgets for all MENC meetings, Division and 
National, are under the supervision and management of the conven- 
tion committees in the respective host cities. All income in connec 
tion with MENC conventions, with the exception of exhibit income, 
is deposited by the convention committees in banks in the respective 
host cities, and all expenses in connection with the conventions are 
charged to the respective host city convention accounts. Bills in- 
curred in the host city are, therefore, paid by the convention com- 
mittees’ checks on the local bank accounts. Exhibit income is han- 
died on behalf of the Music Education Exhibitors Association and 
the convention committees through the headquarters office and dis- 
bursed on behalf of the convention committees. Gross receipts for 
the 1948 National convention committee, including total net exhibit 
income, were $27,124.45. Expenses totaled $24,467.39, making the 
net income to the general fund $2,657.06, as indicated in the audit 
report. Gross income from exhibits for the 1948 convention (before 
deducting expenses) was $12,434.00. Expenses for exhibits, includ- 
ing rental of space, rental, or purchase, and installation of booth 
and other equipment, construction, material, postage, etc., totaled 
$6,750.62, leaving a net of $5,683.38 in the convention committee 


budget. 


Music Educators Journal 
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Overwhelmingly the choice of the world’s highest-paid players, Selmer 
(Paris) instruments are also the first choice today of increasing numbers 
of student musicians. 

The newest Selmer models, now arriving from France, are the finest 
of all time. Until you experience the thrill of playing a genuine Selmer 
you will never realize your fullest musical capabilities . . . for a Selmer 
actually makes you play your best. 





HAL McINTYRE plays a Selmer (Paris) 
Alto Saxophone. 


DETROIT SYMPHONY clarinet section features Selmer (Paris) 
instruments. Marius Fossenkemper, seated, principal; stand- 
ing, Larry Teal, Oliver Green Jr., William J. Griss. 


ad ah rd ad eal ot ad tt od 
DS Ceonzo Man S 
SNeSlens Om Oo 


BOBBY NICHOLS, featured with the Tex Benecke 
Orchestra, plays a Selmer Trumpet. 
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COUNT BASIE's Selmer players. Reading right to left: Buddy 
Tate, Clark Terry, Burnie Peacock, Emmett Berry, Paul Gon- 
\ salves. 
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ee SAMMY KAYE and his Selmer (Paris) reed section. Chubby e | 
‘ - — SSHSSSSSSSOSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSSSESSHSSHSCOOOEEE 
¥. 


~4 Silver, Joe De Rosa, Frank May, Charlie Wilson, George 
‘ive Brandon, and Sammy himself. 


tr H.& A. 
| 2" Selmer 
dit < INC. 


ud- ELKHART, INDIANA 


SELMER, Dept. J-11, Elkhart, Indiana 


Without obligation, send your free 


booklet on Selmer (Paris) instruments. 
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. | Young America 
Now Available ss tan CONN 


THREE BOOKS each ond 


Young America 


at the VIOLIN 


A\RRIS-AHEARN 


All six books are now available in this companion series that will make mu- 
sic study a happy part of every child’s normal living. Study and recital pieces 
that children like to play. Ilustrations that stimulate a desire to learn. . . pro- 
viding, as a pioneer feature, an optional plan of parallel repertory by which, 
wherever feasible, the young pianist and the young violinist may practice 
and play together or in small groups. Both the piano and violin editions in- 
clude, in progressive form, the basic instructional material needed in any 
course leading to an independent mastery of each instrument. For individ- 
ual or class instruction. 


Three books for piano by Raymond Burrows and Ella 
Mason Ahearn. . . . Three books for violin by Ernest E. 


Harris, Raymond Burrows and Ella Mason Ahearn. 
Fach book, 75c. 


—_ ~ “ —~" : ; a si 7 
2CHARD and COMPANY 
pw! PRATN aii J rrFIN I 


285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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